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PREFACE 


At its annual meeting held January 24-27, 1961, the U. S, Department of 
Agriculture’s Tobacco Research and Marketing Advisory Committee 
recommended that a study be initiated to determine the effect on the 
cigar industry and tobacco farmers if supplies of Cuban tobacco were 
no longer available; also the effect of a change in duty rates. The Com- 
mittee assigned a high priority to the project. A study group comprised 
of representatives of several agencies in the Department has devoted 
as much effort as feasible to this problem over the last several months. 


An understanding of the problems that would emerge if Cuba were no 
longer a source of tobacco requires accurate information and statis- 
tics on the cigar industry and its market, and on the production and 
specific use of the many domestic and imported cigar tobaccos. Since 
there has been a conspicuous lack of some of these important factual 
materials, it has been necessary for the group to focus its attention 
on the development of an adequate factual base, anda large portion 
of this report sets forth the results. In addition, cigar consumption 
and the total leaf requirements are projected some years into the future; 
some probable effects if Cuban tobacco became unavailable are dis- 
cussed, Certain problems touched on in the Committee’s recommen- 
dations, such as alternative foreign sources and their relation to rates 
of duty, would require longer range research and additional staff. 


In preparing this report, the study group sought the advice of repre- 
sentative growers, cigar manufacturers, importers, and dealers. The 
information andopinions gained in this mannner have been highly useful 
in bringing to light various aspects of the total problem that otherwise 
might have been neglected. 


Finally, it needs to be emphasized that under present conditions the 
question of our trade’ with Cuba involves considerations transcending 
the economic gain or loss to particular industries or groups. However, 
the material in this report should make a useful contribution in terms 
of understanding the magnitude and nature of the Cuban tobacco problem. 
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SUMMARY 


Over 7 billion cigars (including cigarillos) with a retail value close 
to $650 million are sold annually in the United States. Approximately 4 million 
men smoke cigars every day and 9 million more are occasional cigar smokers. 


In recent years, cigar output has required about 135 million pounds 
of tobacco (unstemmed weight) annually. Cuba has been the source of around 
32 million pounds or nearly one-fourth of this tobacco. Most of the tobacco 
imported from Cuba is used for cigar filler. Because of its unique flavor and 
aroma, Cuban tobacco has long occupied an important place among cigar tobaccos 
used in this country. The cost of Cuban tobacco to U. S. manufacturers, as 
measured by its average import price plus import duties, is indicative of its 
uniqueness in terms of user demand. This cost averages considerably higher 
than prices for most U. S. and other foreign types of tobacco. Our imports of 
Cuban tobacco for consumption during the year ended June 30, 1961, had a 
declared value of $25 million, not including the duties, which totaled about an 
additional $4 :million. 


All except about a half of 1 percent of the cigars sold in the United 
States are produced in factories in this country and Puerto Rico. There is a 
wide diversity in the cigars produced--many sizes, shapes, brands, and price 
lines--and they are composed of numerous combinations of different kinds of 
tobacco. Because of this variety and the characteristics of the data available, 
it is not possible to make precise estimates of the various categories of cigars 
and of the utilization of the numerous individual types of tobacco in them. It 
is possible, however, to present some approximate figures that aid in under- 
standing some of the results of the unavailability of Cuban tobacco to the 
United States. Approximate figures on the use of various types of tobacco 
are shown in statistical tables in this report. 


In a typical recent year, about 4.7 billion cigars--two-thirds of the 
total sold--contained Cuban tobacco. Around 670 million of these were made 
entirely of Cuban or predominantly Cuban tobacco; they were the "clear Havanas” 
(100 percent Cuban tobacco) and the "Havana filler" cigars (the filler 100 or 
nearly 100 percent Cuban tobacco, but not the binder and wrapper). These pre- 
dominantly Cuban tobacco cigars used about 45 percent of the Cuban tobacco 
imported. The other 55 percent was used in about 4 billion "blended filler” 
cigars (including cigarillos). In these, Cuban tobacco composed a widely 
varying proportion of the blend, but mostly from 20 to 50 percent. 
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If no more Cuban tobacco were to be available, individual cigar firms 
would react in different ways depending on individual circumstances. Initially, 
the reactions would depend on the level of stocks of Cuban tobacco held by 
the firms and the kinds of cigars made. But if the cutoff of Cuban tobacco 
were to last for a long time, the industry as a whole, after exhausting stocks, 
would be faced with finding a replacement for the approximately 30 million 
pounds (unstemmed-processing weight) of Cuban tobacco which are used annually. 
This would be the case if cigar consumers maintained their consumption level, 
despite changes in the makeup or unavailability of the brands to which they 
were accustomed. Many in the industry hold the opinion that aggregate cigar 
consumption would be maintained. 


At present, stocks of Cuban tobacco in the United States. are larger 
than normal, but stocks held by individual firms vary considerably. On the 
average, the stocks held by a substantial segment of the manufacturers whose 
entire output is composed of clear Havana cigars, is sufficient for about 10 
months! cigar output. In the remainder of the industry (mostly firms whose 
output is blended filler cigars and all or nearly all-Havana filler cigars), 
stocks are sufficient on the average for 17 months' cigar output. This estimate 
is based on the average rate of use of Cuban tobacco in the last 3 years. In 
the recent 12-month period the rate of use has declined and, on the basis of 
this reduced rate, stocks of Cuban tobacco would sustain about 21 months of 
cigar output. Following a cutoff of Cuban tobacco, manufacturers would take 
steps to stretch their existing stocks. The manufacturers of blended filler 
cigars will be able to do this to a much greater extent than the segment pro- 
ducing only "clear Havanas" or "all-Havana filler" cigars. It appears likely, 
however, that even with this stretch-out, production of blended filler cigars 
containing Cuban tobacco would cease entirely in 2 to 3 years and that pro- 
duction of "clear Havana" and "all-Havana filler" cigars would stop entirely 
by the end of 14 years. By the end of these time periods, all firms would 
have exhausted their stocks of Cuban tobacco. 


If our imports of Cuban tobacco were to cease, most manufacturers of 
clear Havana cigars regard the problems confronting them as extremely difficult 
and probably insurmountable. Most of these manufacturers state that they know 
of no other tobaccos that would suffice for these cigars. Experimental blending 
with new tobaccos, market testing of new or changed brands, promotional work, 
acquiring sufficient inventories and experience in handling unfamiliar tobaccos 
--all these steps would involve such financial risks and problems that some of 
these firms probably would terminate their cigar business. On the other hand, 
considerable experimental work is being carried on by the largest cigar firms 
in the industry, and the gradual changing of blends appears more feasible for 
them. Some firms are making efforts to develop additional blends that will 
appeal to consumers and also lessen their dependence on just a few supply 
sources. A widely held view among manufacturers of blended filler cigars is 
that the replacement for Cuban tobacco in blends would have to be some tropical 
or subtropical tobacco in order to obtain the aroma and flavor needed. However, 
informed persons among United States grower groups and a few in the trade think 
it would be possible to expand the use of domestic types as partial substitutes. 
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Statistics on tobacco imports in the last year and a half indicate that 
tobaccos from the Dominican Republic, Colombia, Indonesia, and Brazil may be 
regarded by manufacturers as partial substitutes for Cuban tobacco in blended 
filler cigars though not in clear Havana cigars. The declared values per pound 
(plus duties) of these imported tobaccos range fairly near those for Cuban 
tobacco imported in scrap form, but are well below those for the Cuban filler 
leaf used in clear Havana cigars. Although there has been an upsurge in in- 
ports of cigar tobacco from the Philippine Republic--our second most important 
supplier--such tobacco goes mainly into lower-priced cigars and cannot be re- 
garded as a substitute for Cuban tobacco. 


Assuming that Cuban tobacco were not available and that total cigar con- 
sumption were maintained, smokers of the predominantly Cuban tobacco cigars 
presumably would shift to the blended filler cigars most nearly in the same 
price brackets as the Cuban tobacco brands formerly smoked. The "blended 
filler" cigars that would be expanding sales because of this shift probably 
have contained an average of around 60 percent domestic filler tobacco in 
their blends and around 40 percent Cuban tobacco. If this percentage of 
domestic tobacco should be continued, the above-mentioned shift in cigars 
would imply an increased use of domestic cigar tobacco amounting to about 9 
million pounds (unstemmed weight). This would be a minimum and assumes 
that all the Cuban tobacco part of the blend would be replaced by other 
imported tobaccos. The total gap for the industry if Cuban tobacco is elimi- 
nated and stocks exhausted would be some 30 million pounds annually--or more 
if cigar consumption increases in the years ahead, as seems likely. If 
domestic types were drawn upon only to the extent of 9 million pounds as en- 
visaged above, the cigar tobacco deficit would be about 21 million pounds 
annually. Cigar consumption in this country would decline unless this gap 
were to be closed by bringing in additional suitable tobacco from foreign 
sources or developing acceptable blends that would permit even greater use of 
domestic tobacco. 
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THE CIGAR INDUSTRY 


Cigars consumed in the-United States come from four sources: (1) domes- 
tic factories, (2) customs bonded manufacturing warehouses, (3) shipments from 
factories in Puerto Rico, and (4) imports, mainly from Cuba, the Philippines. and 
the Netherlands. Domestic factories provide the overwhelming share cf cigars con- 
sumed in this country--nearly 94 percent in 1960. The customs-bonded manufac- 
turing warehouse group and Puerto Rico each furnished about 3 percent, while 
only about one-half of 1 percent consisted of imported cigars. 


Domestic Factories 


At the beginning of 1960, there were 527 cigar factories in the United 
States licensed by the Internal Revenue Service. These are often referred to as 
"domestic" factories. The number of cigar factories has declined steadily for 
a long time, reflecting to a large extent the disappearance of the numerous 
small producers of hand-made cigars. There were around 3,500 factories 20 years 
ago, and about 1,800 ten years ago. In the past decade several companies were 
acquired by larger cigar manufacturing firms or merged. 


Tne sreat majority of cigars are produced by a relatively few large manu- 
facturers. Available data indicate that in 1958, 42 plants, each producing 
over 40 million cigars annually, accounted for 82 percent of total output; 39 
plants each producing 10 to 40-million cigars annually, produced nearly 14 per- 
cent; while 55 plants each producing one-half to 10 million, accounted for a 
little over 3 percent. The remainder, less than 1 percent of total cigar out- 
put, was produced in 500 small establishments, each producing less than one- 
half million cigars annually. Many of these probably produce cigars primarily 
for direct and mail order sales to consumers. However, the trend towards in- 
creasing concentration is continuing. 


Cigars are produced in 30 States and Puerto Rico. Pennsylvania and 
Florida have been the leading cigar producing States for many years. With ap- 
proximately a fifth of all domestic factories, Pennsylvania accounted for nearly 
one-half of total U. S. output in fiscal 1959-60. Florida, with roughly an 
eighth of all domestic factories, produced about a sixth of total output. Ala- 
bama, Ohio, South Carolina, Georgia, New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Louisiana were also sources of manufactured cigars, each accounting for from 
1-1/2 percent to 4-3/4 percent of total U. S. output. Of these, only Ohio and 
New Jersey had 10 or more plants each; the majority of the other States had 3 
or less. The remaining 19 States together accounted for less than 4 percent of 
total U. S.. production. 


There has been a marked increase in lower priced cigars produced by domes- 
tic factories. Between 1950 and 1960, the proportion of cigars shipped for con- 
sumption that fell in the class priced at 4.1 to 6 cents (based on intended re- 
tail price) increased from 36 percent to 40 percent, while those priced at 6.1 
to 8 cents increased from 11 percent to nearly 18 percent. Conversely, those 
retailing for 8.1 to 15 cents apiece dropped from 45 percent to about 33 percent. 
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Customs Bonded Manufacturing Warehouses 


Bonded manufacturing warehouses, operating under supervision of the U. S. 
Bureau of Customs, manfacture cigars exclusively from imported Cuban leaf on 
which duty payment is deferred until the cigars are ready for shipment. Upon 
payment of both the duty on the component leaf and the Federal excise tax, the 
finished cigars are then shipped for domestic consumption. In fiscal 1960, 
there were 5 customs-bonded manufacturing warehouses that produced a total of 
about 240 million cigars. Three of the five firms were located in Tampa, Fla., 
one in New Jersey, and one in Pennsylvania. However, one firm has shifted to 
the domestic factory category. Although for this reason the combined output of 
the bonded warehouses is expected to show a decline in 1961, the total output 
of clear Havana cigars would not necessarily drop since there is an offsetting 
increase in the output of this type of cigar from the domestic factory group. 


The bonded warehouse group produce "clear Havana" cigars--those consist- 
ing entirely of Cuban tobacco. These cigars are in the higher price ranges. 
In 1960, for example, almost two-fifths of them retailed at over 20 cents each 
and more than a fourth retailed at 15.1 to 20 cents each; approximately another 
fourth fell in the 8.1 to 15 cents class, and less than a tenth sold ata price 
of 8 cents or less each. By contrast, three-fifths of the cigars produced in 
domestic factories sold at 8 cents or less each. 


Shipments from Puerto Rico 


In Puerto Rico, there were over 200 cigar-making establishments in 1954. 
The number dropped to 98 by 1958 and to about 75 in 1959. The vast majority of 
these are small establishments producing mostly for local consumption. Cigars 
shipped to the United States are predominantly from the branch factories of a 
large U. S. firm. Two plants of this firm were in operation in 1960, and a 
third was added early in 1961. When this new plant is in full production, the 
combined capacity of the three factories reportedly will be around a half-bil- 
lion cigars annually. 


Factories operating in’ Puerto Rico are not subject to supervision by the 
Internal Revenue Service, but cigars shipped from there to the United States 
are subject to the Federal excise tax. The taxes collected on these shipments 
are eventually paid into the Treasury of Puerto Rico in accordance with the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. For some years before 1960, nearly all of the cigars 
shipped from Puerto Rico to the mainland fell in the 8.1 to 15 cents price class. 
In 1960, however, the proportion in this class dropped to a little under 70 per- 
cent, while about 30 percent of the shipments were in the 4.1 to 6 cents class. 

Since 1953, shipments of cigars from Puerto Rico to the United States 
have risen substantially, and it is likely that the increase will continue. 

From only 9 million cigars in 1953, shipments rose steadily to nearly 200 mil- 
lion in 1960, and a substantial further increase is occurring in 1961. 


Imports 


Before the war (1935-39 average), over 190 million cigars were imported 
annually into the United States, the predominant share coming from the 
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Philippines. Imports in recent years have been far less than prewar, ranging 
from about 20 million to some 30 million cigars annually. Cuba has supplanted 
the Philippines as our principal supplier. In 1960, imports for consumption 
totaled about 32 million cigars, valued at $4.7 million. Cuba furnished about 
23-1/2 million, nearly three-fourths of the total, while the Philippine Repub- 
lic supplied about 5-1/2 million, or approximately a sixth. Nearly 2 million 
cigars ey from the Netherlands, far more than in prewar years. (See appendix 
table 24. 


Cigars imported from Cuba are considered to be of high quality and often 
retail singly at 25 to 50 cents or higher. Cigars imported from other sources 
fall predominantly in the 4.1 to 6 cents class and in the 8.1 to 15 cents class. 


The current duty on cigars imported from Cuba is $1.27 cents per pound 
plus 8-1/2 percent ad valorem. For other countries, except the Philippine Re- 
public, the duty is $1.91 cents per pound plus 10-1/2 percent ad valorem. The 
Philippine Trade Agreement Revision Act, approved August 1, 1955, established a 
basic duty-free quota of 200 million cigars for importation into the United 
States from the Philippines, the duty-free quota to decline according to a speci- 
fied schedule until it reached zero by January 1, 1974. For 1959-61, the duty- 
free quota is 180 million cigars; for 1962-64, it will be 160 million. The nun- 
ber of cigars imported from the Philippines in recent years has been far less 
than the duty-free quota. For cigars imported from Cuba, the average duty in 
the year ended June 30, 1961 was close to 4 cents per cigar. This is on the 
basis of an average import value of close to 19 cents each, and an average weight 
of about 58 cigars per pound (17.3 pounds per 1,000 cigars). 


Census of Manufactures Data 


The most recent Census of Manufactures covered operations in the calen- 
dar year 1958. Selected data from this census, with comparisons, are shown in 
appendix table 8 for the establishments located in the United States (compris- 
ing domestic factories and customs bonded manufacturing warehouses), and in ap- 
pendix table 9 for establishments in Puerto Rico. 


In 1958, cigar manufacturers on the mainland shipped a total output valued 
at $355 million. Seventeen factories, each employing 500 or more workers, ac- 
counted for 52 percent of the total value of shipments; 66 factories, with 50 
to 499 workers each, accounted for 44 percent; and 79 factories, with 5 to 49 
employees each, accounted for most of the remaining 4 percent. 


The total number of employees in 1958 was over 29,000, and the total pay- 
roll of the reporting factories was nearly $82 million. In 1960, the average 
number of employees in the cigar manufacturing industry was 25,500. This is 
about a third lower than 6 years earlier; the downtrend mainly reflects the 
saving of labor as the result of new techniques for preparing tobacco and im- 
provements in engineering. The development of reconstituted sheet tobacco for 
use in binding cigars was a major factor in reducing the number of workers re- 
quired for cigar-making machines. 


The cost of materials, parts, containers and supplies consumed was near 
$168 million, with an additional $2-1/2 million for cogt of electricity, fuels 
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consumed, and contract work. Expenditures for new machinery and equipment, new 
structures and additions to plant were $6 million. 


There were 98 establishments with paid employees in Puerto Rico in 1956. 
The vast majority were small enterprises. About 90 percent had fewer than 5 
employees; these accounted for less than 10 percent of all employees and for 
only 3 percent of value added by manufacture. One establishment had fewer than 
50 employees, one had between 100 and 249 employees, and one had over 500 em- 
ployees. The three establishments (the last two presumably representing the 
branch factories of a large U. S. firm) together accounted for nearly 90 percent 


of all employees and 97 percent of the value added by manufacture. 


The principal market of the cigar industry in Puerto Rico is the mainlan nd 
United States. Of the $11.5 million worth of products sold in 1958, about $10.5 
million worth was shipped to the United States, and approximately $1 million 
worth was sold in Puerto Rico. Sales to foreign countries were negligible. 


Cuban Tobacco Content of Cigars 


Generally, U. S. cigars are a blended product of several types and kinds 
of tobacco. In recent years, the U. S. cigar manufacturing industry (mainland 
and Puerto Rican factories and bonded manufacturing warehouses) has shipped 
about 7 billion cigars and cigarillos annually. Approximately 4.7 billion-- 
about two-thirds of the total--contained Cuban tobacco to a widely varying de- 
gree. Most by far had a blended filler, reconstituted binder and domestic 


shade-grown wrapper. The principal exceptions were the "clear Havana” cigars 
(100 percent Cuban tobacco) and the predominantly "Havana filler" cigars. 


Cigar firms making "clear Havanas" rely on Cuban tobacco for the entire 
cigar (filler, binder, and wrapper), and manufacturers of predominantly "Havana 
filler" cigars rely on Cuban tobacco for all or nearly all the filler portion 
of the cigar. It is estimated that around 670 million--nearly a tenth of all 
cigars sold--are "clear Havanas" or predominently "Havana filler" cigars. These 
two groups of cigars probably absorbed about 45 percent of the Cuban tobacco 
used by the U. S. industry. 


Cigar firms making "blended filler" cigars that contain Cuban tobacco 
blend 4t mainly with Pennsylvania or Puerto Rico tobacco. It is estimated that 
about 4 billion--approximately 57 percent of all cigars and cigarillos sold-- 
have a "blended filler" with varying quantities of Cuban tobacco in the blend. 
The quantity of Cuban tobacco used in these cigars varies considerably, depend- 
ing on the size of the unit and its intended retail price. The quantity of 
Cuban tobacco used in cigars in the higher price range is, of course, consider- 
ably greater than that used in cigarillos and the intermediate-size cigars. It 
is estimated that there were about 2 billion cigars with Cuban tobacco in the 
blend which sold at 10 cents apiece or or higher and that they absorbed about 36 
percent of the Cuban tobacco used by tl the U. S. cigar industry. Approximately 2 
apiece and accounted for the remaining 19 percent of the Cuban tobacco used by 
the industry. 


For cigars retailing at 10 cents and higher, Cuban tobacco generally con- 
prises 20 to 50 percent of the blended filler. Of a group containing Cuban 
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for two-fifths and intermediate-sized cigars for much of the rest. In this 
combined cigar-cigarillo group, the Cuban tobacco component may average about 

25 percent but the proportion for many cigarillos would range considerably 
above this and the proportion in many intermediate-sized and lower-priced cigars 
would tend to be below this. Cigarillos, which generally retail for 4 to 6 
cents apiece, are usually less than half the weight of full-size cigars. More 
than two-thirds of the 950 million cigarillos sold probably contain a substan- 
tial percentage of Cuban tobacco. 


THE CIGAR MARKET 


It is estimated that around 13 million men smoke cigars in the United 
States. Of these, about 4 million are regular smokers of cigars, that is, they 
smoke them every day. The other 9 million smoke cigars occasionally; most in 
this group also smoke cigarettes or pipes or both. Not only do the occasional 
smokers of cigars far outnumber the regular cigar smokers, but they account for 
a substantial part of the total cigar consumption--probably around a fourth. 


Previous studies, based on 1955 survey data, provide information on chare 
acteristics of cigar smokers. ay According to these data, age appears to be 
an important influence on regular cigar smoking. The percentage of men who 
smoke cigars regularly is significantly higher among those 45 and over than 
among younger men. Occasional cigar smokers are found in comparatively equal 
proportions among those from 35 to 54 years of age, but in lighter proportions 
among those 55 and over, the group that accounts for the highest percentages of 
regular smokers. The group 25 years of age and under contains the fewest cigar 
smokers, either regular or occasional. In recent years, however, stepped-up 
advertising and promotional efforts of the industry have been directed towards 
younger smokers. The cigarillo and other cigars that are considerably smaller 
than the traditional full-size cigar have been made available in increasing 
numbers and are designed to make a special appeal to younger men. 


Changes in aggregate cigar consumption over time tend to be affected by 
changes in income. In times of economic recession or depression, for example, 
cigar consumption tends to fall. This was most dramatically demonstrated in 
the depression 1930's, when cigar consumption dropped a third from 1929 to 1933. 
But a surprising finding of the survey in 1955--a fairly prosperous year--was 
that income appeared to be less important than age as a factor influencing those 
who smoke cigars regularly. Although it may commonly be considered that "only 
the rich smoke cigars", the availability of lower-priced cigars makes it pos- 
sible for those who prefer this form of smoking to engage in it with a relative- 
ly modest daily outlay. In addition, among certain of the lower income groups, 
cigar smoking is preferred for prestige or for occupational reasons. (Income, 
however, appears to have some effect on rates of smoking. Although average con- 
sumption for all regular smokers, based on 1955 survey data, was about 3 cigars 
daily, it was approximately 10 to 15 percent higher for those in the upper in- 
come classes. 


1/ U. S. Public Health Service. Tobacco Smoking Patterns in the United States, 
Public Health Monogr. 45, 1956. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Tobacco Smoking in the United States in 
Relation to Income, Marketing Res. Report No. 189, 1957. 
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they tend to average more cigars daily. Relatively more men living in uri 
areas are cigar smokers than those in rural areas, and the average urban 
smokes more heavily. 


Trends in Consumption 


Both in terms of the quantity of tobacco used and the amount of consumer 
expenditures, cigars are the second most important tobacco product consumed in 
the United States. About 40 years ago the per capita consumption of cigars ex- 
ceeded that of any other tobacco product and represented over a fourth of total 
tobacco consumption. In recent years, per capita consumption of cigars has 
been substantially below that of cigarettes and has represented about a tenth 
of total tobacco consumption and roughly the same fraction of consumer expendi- 
tures for tobacco at retail. (Cigarettes have risen from 25 percent of total 
consumption 40 years ago to more than 80 percent in recent years. ) 


Consumption of cigars in the United States reached a peak in 1920 when 
83 billion were consumed, equal to 248 cigars for each male 18 years and over. 
(All per capita consumption figures in this section refer to males 18 years and 
over in the United States and in overseas forces.) During the rest of the 1920's, 
however, consumption ranged between 6.8 billion and 7.4 billion--or from 171 to 
206 cigars per capita. Consumption plummeted during the depression 1930's from 
6.8 billion in 1929 to 4.6 billion in 1933. From a per capita figure of 171 
in 1929, consumption fell to 109 by 1933. Although total consumption subse- 
quently recovered from the depression low, it did not approach the 1929 level 
until 30 years later. For most of the 1936-56 period, consumption varied with- 
in the relatively narrow range of 53 billion to 6 billion cigars. Per capita 
consumption remained relatively stable in the 1936-42 period, ranging between 
120 and 127 cigars annually. After a dip during the war years 1943-45, per 
capita consumption settled on a lower plateau, varying between 108 and 116 in 
the decade 1947-56. 


A change in this pattern began in 1957 and continued in the following 3 
years. Aggregate consumption rose 3 percent in 1957 over the preceding year, 
and by 5 percent and 7 percent, respectively, in 1958 and 1959. In 1960, the 
rate of advance slowed to 1 percent, but consumption topped 7 billion, the 
highest since 1923. However, dividing the 1960 total consumption by the ex- 
panded population of males 18 years and over results in a per capita consumption 
of 126 cigars--approximately the same as in 1941 and 1942, but nearly a fifth 
less than 30 years ago and only about half as many as 4O years ago. 


The upturn in cigar consumption in recent years resulted from several 
factors. Changes in packaging, such as the widespread use of five-packs, have 
enhanced convenience and appeal of cigars to smokers. Firms in the industry have 
stepped up advertising to attract more smokers. Another important reason is 
the growing popularity of cigarillos and smaller-size cigars. Surveys conducted 
by_the industry indicate that cigarillos and similar-size cigars made up about 
11% percent of all cigars sold in 1957, about 13 percent in 1958, ani about 
134 percent in 1959 and 1960. 
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Although the number of cigars consumed in recent years has risen, there 
has not been a corresponding gain in leaf requirements. Between 1950-52 and 
1958-60 (marketing year basis) there was little change in the total quantity of 


tobacco used for cigars, despite an increase in cigar output of around one- 
sixth. 


Price Lines 


Cigars are sold over a wide range of prices, but for tax purposes, they 
are grouped by the Internal Revenue Service into 7 price classes, according to 
intended retail price. The current price classes and Federal excise tax appli- 
cable to each are as follows: 


Price. class Intended Federal tax per 
designation retail price cigar Ty 
Cents Cents 
A 24+ and less 0.25 
B B67 = mL20 30 
(e) NG Perma (0) 40 
D 6.1. = 6.0 -70 
E 8.1 -15.0 1.00 
F 5.1 =20;50 1.50 
G over 20.0 2.00 


af Actually the tax rate is expressed per 1,000 cigars but is here expressed 
on a per unit basis. 


In 1960, of the nearly 7 billion taxable cigars for domestic consumption, 
39 percent fell in the 4.1 to 6 cents class, 34 percent in the 8.1 to 15 cents 
class, and 17 percent in the 6.1 to 8 cents class. The 3 classes together 
(4.1 to 15 cents) thus accounted for around 90 percent of total taxable removals. 


The increases in consumption in the last 3 years have come principally in 
cigars selling for 8 cents and less. Included in this group are the cigarillo 
most of which are priced at 4 or 5 cents apiece, and lines of established bran 
retailing at 8 cents apiece and less, which have been introduced by leading mant 
facturers in recent years. A substantial decline occurred in cigars selling 
8.1 to 15 cents each, while those retailing at over 15 cents each gained mod 
ately. This is shown by the following: 


for 

er- 

Change, 1957 to 1960 
Million cigars 


6 cents or less +463 
Cigarillos +233 
Cigars +230 
6.1 - 8.0 cents +530 
Subtotal, 8 cents 
or less +993 
8.1 - 15.0 cents -211 
Over 15 cents + 290 


GRAND TOTAL +811 
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Consumer Expenditures 


Consumers spent an estimated $645 million for cigars in 1960, 

fourth more than 10 years earlier and nearly 13 times more than 20 aa a 
earlier. The 1960 retail expenditure for cigars represented an averag 
price of about 9 cents a cigar. The average retail price of cigars ha 
relatively stable over the past 10 years or so, varying within 3 percer 
Technological advances in production processes which reduced costs per 
output have aided manufacturers to offer cigars at prices which held the ove 
all price average steady for some years. More than three-fifths of all cig 
consumed in 1960 sold at 8 cents or less, a third sold at 8.1 to 15 cen 
a little more than 6 percent sold at prices exceeding 15 cents apiece. 
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Expenditures in 1960 for cigars accounted for about 83 percent o 
tail expenditures for all tobacco products and for about 0.2 percent of t 
personal consumption expenditures. 


Federal and State Tax Revenues 

Federal tax revenues from cigars amounted to $50 million in 1960. In 
addition, about 17 States also taxed cigars, although two--Michigan and New 
York--have since repealed their cigar tax. State tax revenues from cigars in 
1960 probably totaled over $20 million, but would be less than this in 1961 
since cigar taxes have not been in effect in Michigan and New York during the 
last half of this year. 


KINDS OF CIGAR TOBACCO 


Cigar tobacco is classified in three broad groups, depending on its 
principal use--filler, binder, and wrapper. The filler of a cigar is the body, 
and consists either of "long" filler (pieces of leaves folded together length- 
wise and running the entire length of the cigar) or "short" filler (much 
smaller pieces of leaves). The trend in recent years has been sharply towards 
short filler. However, higher-priced cigars usually consist of long fillers. 
Around the filler is the binder, which is wound around the filler to hold it 
together and shape it in a "bunch." A wrapper is wound spirally around this 
"punch", and forms the outside covering, with special attention given to a- 
chieving an attractive appearance of the finished product. 


Although the exact proportions of filler, binder, and wrapper on cigars 
vary according to size, shape and weight of the product, the filler is by far 
the major part of a cigar, accounting for roughly 80 percent of the finished 
weight. The binder accounts for around 15 percent or so, and the wrapper, the 
remaining approximately 5 percent, 


The filler--core of the cigar--predominates in the aroma, and the par- 
ticular kind or blends will largely determine the distinctive character of the 
finished product. Filler types usually are coarser textured and heavier ied 
than other types; the principal characteristics sought after are aroma, f 
and good burn (complete and even combustion). Binder leaf is thinner and more 
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elastic than filler, and is of finer texture. The purpose of the cigar binder 
is to hold the bunched filler in shape, and a binder--natural leaf or recon- 
stituted--that is uniform in texture makes possible the use of a very thin 
wrapper. Wrapper is the highest quality cigar tobacco, as its requirements are 
exacting. Not only are aroma and burn considered, but wrapper must be free from 
injury and blemish and have attractive color or "eye-appeal". A smooth, silky 
texture is a prerequisite, and it must have considerabte elasticity. This 
latter characteristic determines the "yield"--the number of cigars that can be 
covered with a given quantity of leaf. Wrapper tobacco requires extraordinary 
care to produce, and it sells for several times the price of either binder or 
fed ea, 


Although the broad designation of cigar tobaccos in the United States 
is according to their primary use, there are instances of multiple outlets. 
For example, top grades of filler types have been used as binders, and a sub- 
stantial portion of Wisconsin binder and a considerable part of Pennsylvania 
filler are used, in scrap chewing manufacture. 


Filler, binder, and wrapper tobacco are all produced in the continental 
United States, and filler tobacco is produced in Puerto Rico. Cigar tobacco 
is also imported, large for blending with domestic types. The sources of cigar 
tobacco are considered in the section that follows. 


SOURCES OF CIGAR TOBACCO 


Considered on an unstemmed-weight basis, about two-thirds of the tobacco 
used in cigar manufacture in recent years has been of domestic origin, and the 
other one-third has been imported. 


Domestic Production 


The total production of all cigar types of tobacco grown in the United 
States and Puerto Rico averaged 132 million pounds (farm-sales weight) annually 
during 1958-60. About 64 percent was filler types, 22 percent binder types, 
and 14 percent wrapper types. The combined value of this production at the 
farm level was nearly $75 million. 


Filler 


Filler types produced in the continental United States consist of Pennsyl- 
vania, type 41, and Ohio filler, types 42-44. Puerto Rico produces cigar filler, 
type 46. The average 1958-60 production of the combined filler tobacco types 
was 84 million pounds (farm-sales weight), of which Pennsylvania produced 62 
percent, Puerto Rico, 32 percent, and Ohio, 6 percent. 


Over 90 percent of Pennsylvania, type 41 tobacco is produced in Lancaster 
County (southern Pennsylvania) by some 6,000 growers. The rest is produced in 
adjoining counties. Acreage controls have not applied to type 41 tobacco, as 
producers have consistently rejected marketing quotas for their crop. Produc- 
tion in the last 10 years has ranged from 38 to 54 million pounds annually, but 
in recent years has varied fairly narrowly between 51 and 54 million. Pennsyl- 
vania filler is said to be a tobacco with good blending characteristics, pleas-— 
ant aroma, and mild flavor. 
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Ohio filler, types 42-44, is produced in Western Ohio. Acreage all 
ments on these types have been in effect continuously since 1953. Product 
has trended downward in the bast 10 years and in recent years has been 6-1 
almost 7 million pounds annually except in years of adverse weather conditi 
Around 1,500 farms in Ohio have cigar filler allotments, but only about l, 
grew cigar filler in 1960. Ohio filler is also of good quality and aroma. 


Type 46 cigar filler is grown chiefly in the east-central resion of 
Puerto Rico. Production in recent years has been fairly stable--between 26 and 
28 million pounds annually. The Commonwealth Government determines production 
quotas and assigns individual poundage quotas to growers. As in mainland United 
States, not all growers with a quota plant a crop. The 1959-60 quota was dis- 
tributed among 14,275 growers, of whom 12,625 were active. The tobacco is 
grown principally in 11 districts; differences,in soil, altitude, rainfall.an 
temperature result in differences in aroma, taste, and burn of the tobacc 
produced in each district. In general, Puerto Rican filler is said to have 
delicate aroma and good flavor, to burn well, and to produce a cool, mild, 
pleasant smoke. It is "sweated" (fermented) much more than Cuban tobacco to 
get rid of a "bite", and thus loses more flavor and aroma than Cuban tobacco. 
However, Puerto Rico tobacco needs comparatively little aging, because of the 
intensive sweating before paeking. 
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Two buyers are dominant factors in the sale of the crop. Ome is a large’ 
U.S. firm which currently operates 3 cigar factories on the island and includes 
a@ considerable proportion of Puerto Rican filler in its blends. 


Binder 


The cigar binder types are Broadleaf, type 51; Havana Seed, type 52; 
Northern Wisconsin, type 55; and Southern Wisconsin, type 54. The average 1956- 
60 production of binder types was 28 million pounds (farm-sales weicht). Of 
this, Wisconsin produced 77 percent; Connecticut, 15 percent; and Massachussetts, 
8 percent. 


Types 51 and 52 are produced in the valley of the Connecticut River. 
Type 51 is grown in Connecticut, and type 52 is largely produced in Massachussetts, 
with some also grown in Connecticut. Production of both types has declined 
sharply, as the development of processed binder sheet has reduced the demand 
for natural leaf binders. In 1954, production of types 51 and 52 was around 
25 million pounds. By 1960 it had fallen to only about a fourth of that, and 
a further decline is taking place in 1961. 


Type Su is grown in southern Wisconsin and type 55 in northern Wisconsin. 
Production of these types has been relatively well maintained, compared with “that 
-of Connecticut Valley binder. Output of Wisconsin binder in 1954 was about 23 
million pounds, and in the following 6 years ranged from about 20 to 22 million; 
production in 1961 is likely to be near the latter figure. Althouch the Wisconsin 
types are designated as cigar binder tobacco, actually the major part of 
Southern Wisconsin (type 54) and a substantial share of Northern Wisconsin 
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(type 55) are used in the manufacture of scrap chewing tobacco. Production of 
scrap chewing has been trending downward, but its rate of decline has been far 
less than that of plug chewing, which utilizes mainly the dark air-cured types 
and burley. 


Wrapper 


The cigar wrapper types are shade-grown, types 61 and 62. ‘Type 61 is 
produced in the Connecticut River Valley of Connecticut and Massachusetts, and 
type 62 is produced in southwestern Georgia and northwestern Florida. Of the 
type 61, around three-fourths is grown in Connecticut and the other one-fourth 
in Massachusetts. Over three-fourths of the type 62 is grown in Florida and 
the rest in Georgia. In the past 6 years, production of Connecticut Valley 
shade-grown has varied between some 9 and 12 million pounds; 1961 production is 
estimated at about 10- 1/3 million pounds. The Georgia-Florida shade-grown crop 
has ranged between 6 and 9 million pounds and is estimated at about oe 1/2 
million for 1961. 


Imports 


Tobacco grown in each area of the world has its own characteristics that 
often set it apart from that grown in other areas. This is mainly due to dif- 
ferent soils and climate. Cigar tobaccos have customarily been imported into 
the United States primarily for blending with domestic types, although a siz- 
share of Cuban tobacco has gone into the clear Havana (all-Cuban tobacco) cigar. 
Prior to 1956, total imports of cigar‘tobacco into the United States usually 
totaled from 22 million to about 27 million pounds (declared weight), of which 
Cuba furnished close to 90 percent, the Philippine Republic 8 percent, and 
Indonesia about 2 percent. Negligible quantities came from several scattered 
sources. Largely because of increased receipts from the Philippines--and in 
the last 2 years, from other sources--imports have risen, reaching nearly 0 
million pounds in 1960. In that year, Cuba accounted for 64 percent of total 
imports; the Philippine-Republic, 26 percent; and other sourees (except 
Indonesia), about 10 percent. Imports for consumption from Indonesia were 
negligible. 


Cuba 


Cuba has been the source of a substantial quantity of the cigar tobacco 
used in the United States for over half a@gentury, and, as pointed out earlier, 
a substantial part of cigars manufactured in this country utilize Cuban tobacco 
either in whole or in part. Cuban tobacco is outstanding in its flavor and 
aroma. This is due to uniquely favorable climate and soil and to the way in 
which the tobacco is processed and aged. It is fermented lightly and aged 
longer than other tobaccos. 
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Cuba furnishes the United States stemmed and unstemmed cigar filler, 


scrap, and unstemmed cigar wrapper. 
iods were as follows (declared weight): 


Stemmed filler 
Unstemmed filler 
Scrap 

Wrapper 


Total 


Total value 


1950-54 


average 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
dollars 


26.1 


1959-99 
average 


Million 
pounds 


9.0 
3.7 
12.6 
+2 


25.0 


Million 
dollars 


lay} 


1960 


Million 
pounds 


7.0 
4.0 
1320 


25.4 


Million 
dollars 


26.6 


Million 
dollars 


18.4 


Imports for consumption in specified per- 


3.4 

2.8 

8.4 
) 


15.0 


Million 
dollars 
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Except for the cigar wrapper imported Prom Indonesia, the average value 
per pound of tobacco imported from Cuba averages higher than for tobacco in- 


ported from any other source. 


In 1960, for example, the Cuban stemmed filler 
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imported for consumption had an average value of $1.54 a pound, unstemmed filler, 
$1.23, and scrap $0.555--all exclusive of duty. The average value of the Cuban 
filler imports: was 4 to 5 times that of filler tobacco imported from the 
Philippines, while the average value of scrap was almost double that of scrar 
imported from the Philippines and about 75 percent higher than scrap coming in 
from Pem. The substantially higher average values per pound attest to the 
unique place in U. S. cigar manufacture occupied by Cuban cigar tobacco. 


In view of Cuba's traditional position as the leading supplier of cigar 
tobacco imported into the United States, a discussion of cigar-leaf production 
and utilization in that country follows. 


Production 


Except for a relatively small quantity of flue-cured and burley +t 
(estimated at around 4 million pounds in 1959), tobacco grown in Cuba cons 
Production in t 


of cigar-type tobacco for wrappers, binders, and fillers. 


1930's and 1940's varied widely because the depression and wartime conditi 
affected exports; annual output ranged between 35 million and 83 million 
in the 1930-39 period, and between 42 million and 85 million pounds in th 


year 
mn 


1940-49. Since 1950, however, production has ranged more narrowly, approximately 
Production has exceeded 100 million 


from 80 million to 110 million pounds. 


pounds each year since 1954, averaging 108 million pounds in 1954-60. 
output is estimated at 109 million pounds. 
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Tobacco is grown in five fairly well-defined areas or districts in Cuba. 
From the western to the eastern part of the Island these districts are: Vuelta 
Abajo, Semi-Vuelta, Partido, Remedios, and Oriente. By far the greater part of 
production is in the Vuelta Abajo and Remedios districts, which together have 
accounted for around 90 percent of the total in recent years. The Vuelta Abajo 
district produces the finest quality tobacco grown in Cuba, but a substantial 
part of production is used domestically for the manufacture of cigars for local 
consumption and export. From the standpoint of the United States, the Remedios 
district is the most important producing area, for this region normally fur- 
nishes the largest share of the tobacco exported to the United States. 


Vuelta Abajo. This district is in the westernmost part of the country in 
the Province of Pinar del Rio and in recent years has accounted for around half 
of total production. Tobacco from this district is the finest grown in Cuba, 
and it is this area from which much of the fame of Cuban tobacco has arisen. 
Most of the output is used for cigar filler, although shade-grown wrapper and 
binder tobacco are also produced. The leaf is light brown in color, fine in 
texture and quality, normal in size, and is aromatic yet mild. Vuelta Abajo 
tobacco is for all practical purposes the only tobacco produced in Cuba which 
can be made into a desirable cigar without blending it with other tobaccos. 
While most of the tobacco in Cuba is sun-cured, most of the shade-grown wrapper 
in this and the Partido district is fire-cured. 


Semi-Vuelta. This district is also in the Province of Pinar del Rio, 
lying adjacent to and east of the Vuelta Abajo district. However, mainly due 
to a difference in soil, the tobacco produced here is generally lower in quality 
than the Vuelta Abajo tobacco, being heavy bodied, coarser in texture, and 
stronger in aroma. All of the tobacco is sun-cured, and a large proportion of 
it is used locally in the manufacture of cigarettes, with the remainder used as 
cigar filler or for export. Usually around 4} percent of total Cuban output is 
produced in this area. 


Partido. This area lies southwest of the city of Havana, mostly in the 
Province of the same name, although a small portion of it extends into the 
Pinar del Rio Province. Almost all of the tobacco grown in this district is 
shade-grown and fire-cured for wrappers. The best tobacco from this area has 
large leaves, fine texture, and mild taste, and has a greenish-sand color after 
curing. The quick fire-curing process to which this tobacco is subjected pro- 
duces this characteristic color, and the wrapper is in demand both for export 
and for local manufacture of cigars for export. Only the better quality leaves 
are suitable for wrappers; the bottom and top leaves of the plant may be used 
for binders or filler tobacco. The rich, reddish soils of the area are well 
adapted for the production of this type of tobacco. Production in this district 
makes up around 3 percent of the total Cuban output. 


Remedios. This district, the source of the largest volume of Cuban 
tobacco imported into the United States, lies near the center of the island, 
mostly in the Las Villas Province, although a portion of it is in the Camaguey 
Province. In contrast to the areas discussed above, all tobacco in the district 
is stalk cut. Remedios tobacco is gummy, fine in texture, and aromatic, and 
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most of it is used as cigar filler. It is suitable only for blending with 
other cigar leaf, as it is strong and peppery in taste when smoked without 
blending. Around 40 percent of total tobacco grown in Cuba usualiy is produced 
in this district. 


Oriente. This district consists of two widely separated areas in the 
Province of Oriente, at the eastern end of the island. The tobacco grown here 
is considered to be the lowest quality produced in Cuba. It is coarse in tex- 
ture, with a strong arome and taste. Almost all of it ‘is classed as cig,72r 
filler, although much of it is used in the local manufacture of cigarette.3- 

The remainder is used for cheap cigars or is exported, with Spain the prin tipal 
outlet. As in the Remedios district, the tobacco is stalk cut and one or mre 

cuttings of sucker-growth may be harvested. Production in this area in rece: it 

years has accounted for about 2 percent of the total. 


In 1959, there were about 7,000 farms producing cigar-type tobacco in 
Cuba, located as follows: 


Farms 

Vuelta Abajo 2, 300 
Semi-Vuelta 930 
Partido Loo 
Remedios 3,150 
Oriente 230 
Total 7,010 


Production of tobacco is on a relatively large scale; the average size of 
farms was a little under 20 acres in 1959. Im the two principal producing 
areas--Vuelta Abajo and Remedios--tobacco farms averaged about 26 acres and 
21 acres, respectively. In the other three areas, the average size was from 
T to about 9-1/2 acres. 


Seedbeds are usually started during August and September, and the plants 
are transplanted during October and November. Tobacco is usually ready for 
harvest from December to February. Yields very widely between regions. In 
1959, the Vuelta Abajo and Partido districts averaged approximately 745 and 
760 pounds per acre, respectively. In Oriente, the average yield was around 
870 pounds, but in the Remedios district the yield was about 760 pounds and in 
the Semi-Vuelta region only about 340. 


=O 


The following presents estimates of Cuban cigar leaf production by kinds 
for some recent years: 


1954 1956 1958 

Million Million Million 

pounds pounds pounds 

Filler 49.8 48.0 58.6 
Binder PALO) (ans EES) 
Wrapper 1252 abe 8.8 
Sun-grown 5.2 3.9 5 
Shade-grown 1.0 3 4.3 
Dark air-cured OA rad 25.5 iteall 
Total LOT 1O2.0 THLO;16 


Although practically all of the tobacco included as "dark~air-cured" is 
classed as cigar filler, actually it is utilized in the domestic manufacture of 
strong, dark cigarettes. The shade-grown tobacco is produced primarily for the 
purpose of obtaining cigar leaf wrapper, but in normal practice only about 60 
percent of the total shade-grown production is suitable for wrapper. The bottom 
and top leaves of the plant, together with any imperfect or damaged leaves, are 
MiSsed ton pIndermand filer: 


Utilization 


On an equivalent weight basis, around half of the Cuban tobacco crop in 
recent years has been exported in the form of unmanufactured leaf. The portion 
of the crop retained domestically provides tobacco for the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes. Production of cigars in 1957 amounted to 709 million, of which 
635 million were consumed domestically and 74 million were exported, mostly to 
Spain, the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Switzerland, and Venezuela. 
Production of cigarettes in the same year totaled close to 10 billion, virtually 
all of which were consumed locally. 


orts 


Tobacco normally is Cuba's second most valuable agricultural export, 
ranking after sugar. Exports of unmanufactured tobacco from Cuba in the last 
decade have trended upwards, rising from 27 million pounds in 1950 to 58 million 
in 1959. Shipments averaged about 37 million pounds in the first 5 years of 
the decade and about 53 million in the second five years. The United States 
has long been the best market for Cuba's unmanufactured tobacco. In the 1955-59 
period, the United States accounted for nearly 60 percent of Cuba's exports of 
unmanufactured tobacco. Other major outlets were Spain and the Netherlands 
(which accounted for 15 percent and 7 percent of total shipments, respectively), 
and Germany, the Canary Islands and Uruguay. 
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The United States is primarily a market for Cuban tobacco of the better 
grades. In 1959, for.example, the average value per pound of tobacco exported 
to the United States was 85 cents,.compared with 34 cents for Spain, 39 cents 
for the Netherlands, and 52 cents for West Germany. According to unofficial 
reports, the 1960 average value of tobacco exported to the United States was 
$1.02 per pound and for exports to all other countries combined 50 cents per 


pound. 
Philippine Republic 


The Philippine Republic is the second most important supplier of cigar 
tobacco to the United States. In the 5 years before 1956, imports for consump- 
tion averaged only about 2 million pounds, but jumped to 6-1/2 million in 1 
and averaged about that quantity in 1957-59. In 1960, imports rose further to 
10-1/2 million pounds, valued at a little over $3 million. Most of the imports 
consist of scrap, with some stemmed and unstemmed filler. Philippine tobacco 
has a much lower unit value than Cuban tobacco. In recent years, the value 
of Philippine tobacco scrap into the United States has averaged from 30 to 32 
cents a pound, compared with 52 to 58 cents for Cuban scrap. For stemmed 
filler, the average value of Philippine tobacco has been from 29 to 34-1/2 
cents, compared with well over $1 a pound for Cuban tobacco. (Cuban values 
shown are exclusive of duty.) Philippine tobacco goes mainly into lower- 
priced, short filler cigars. 
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At one time, cigar tobacco was the predominant kind of tobacco produced 
in the Philippines, but in recent years it has often been outranked by flue- 
cured. Cigar tobacco is grown mainly in the Cagayan Valley in Northern Luzon. 
Production in 1955-59 averaged about 44 million pounds. In 1960, close to 66 
million pounds were harvested, the biggest crop in many years. Exports of all 
tobacco in 1960 totaled 28 million pounds. The principal markets for Philip- 
pine tobacco are Spain, which in most recent years has taken over half of the 
total, and the United States, which usually accounts for roughly a fourth. 


Indonesia 


Before World War II, fairly substantial quantities of Indonesia cigar 
wrapper were imported into the United States, but when shipments were cut off 
during the war domestic production of shade-grown wrapper was expanded. 
Imports from Indonesia have never regained their prewar level. In the 1950-54 
period, imports of wrapper leaf for consumption averaged about 660,000 pounds; 
in 1955-59, they averaged only about 165,000 pounds. Imports of wrapper from 
Indonesia have become negligible, but imports for cigar filler have become 
significant. 


During the first half of 1961, about 134,000 pounds of Indonesian to- 
bacco (average value excluding duty, 49 cents per pound) entered consumption 
channels as scrap. 


Saas 


Substantial quantities of unstemmed filler have been brought in and 
placed in bonded storage during the last year and a half. In 1960, 260,000 
pounds of unstemmed cigar filler arrived from Indonesia, and in the first 6 
months of 1961, 670,000 pounds. Stocks of Indonesian tobacco have increased 
during the last year, and amounted to 908,000 pounds on July 1, 1961, in con- 
trast to 125,000 pounds on the same date one year earlier. These stocks con- 
sisted mostly of fillers, with a small quantity of scrap. 


Several kinds of tobacco are grown in Indonesia, but the bulk can be 
Classified as cigar type leaf. Production in the last 5 years has averaged - 
122 million pounds and in 1960 is estimated at about 131 million. Ranking 
markets for the 34 million pounds of Indonesian tobacco exported in 1959 were 
West Germany and Belgium. 

Other Foreign Suppliers 


Until recent years only negligible quantities of cigar tobacco were im- 
ported from countries other than Cuba, the Philippine Republic, and Indonesia. 
However, other foreign sources have begun supplying more significant quantities 
of cigar tobacco, especially in the last year and a half. 


Dominican Republic 


In 1960, 292,000 pounds of unstemmed cigar filler (average value ex- 
cluding duty, io cents a pound) and 316,000 pounds of scrap (average value 
excluding duty, 54 cents a pound) were imported for consumption from the 
Dominican Republic. In the first half of 1961, about 96,000 pounds of unstemmed 
filler and 297,000 pounds of scrap entered consumption channels. However, total 
arrivals of unstemmed filler from the Dominican Republic in 1960 amounted to 
about 3-1/3 million pounds, most of which is held as stocks under bond. Total 
arrivals from this source in 1960 were over five times as much as in 1959. 
During the first half of 1961 arrivals totaled 240,000 pounds. 


Production of cigar type tobacco in recent years has generally ranged 
from approximately 40 to 45 million pounds annually. The soil and climate are 
considered ideal for cigar tobacco production but the uncertain rainfall is a 
disadvantage. Output in 1959 was drastically reduced by drought, but the 1960 
crop is estimated at about 50 million pounds. The type of tobacco grown pri- 
marily for export is known as "criollo" tobacco, and is fairly mild and neutral. 
The type largely used for domestic consumption in manufacture of cigars and 
cigarettes is "olor" tobacco and has a stronger taste and aroma and burns very 
well. The Dominican Republic usually exports from 25 to some 30 million pounds 
of tobacco annually. In 1960, exports were 33-1/2 million pounds, which went 
mainly to Spain, Netherlands, Belgium, West Germany, Algeria, and Gibraltar. 
About 1-1/3 million pounds were reported as going to the mainland United States 
and an additional 2-3/4 million pounds to Puerto Rico. 


Colombia 


In 1960, 238,000 pounds of scrap (average value excluding duty, 57 cents 
a pound) and 74,000 pounds of unstemmed filler were imported for consumption 
from Colombia. In the first half of 1961, about 374,000 pounds of scrap and 
70,000 pounds of unstemmed filler entered consumption channels. Total arrivals 
in the United States, however, which include the quantities placed in storage, 
were considerably larger. About 1.4 million pounds of unstemmed filler 


a 


arrived in 1960, and in the first 6 months of 1961, about 4.1 million pounds. 
The tobacco arriving as unstemmed filler is processed into scrap in bond, and 
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thus appears mostly as scrap in the statistics on "imports for consumption. 


Colombia's tobacco production has trended upward in the past decade. 
Production of tobacco that might be considered usable for cigars was around 
45 to 50 million pounds in the early 1950's; in most recent years, output has 
been about 80 to 85 million pounds. In 1960, production fell to about 62 mil- 
lion, due to poor growing conditions in some sections of the principal tobacco- 
growing areas and the diversion of some tobacco land to cotton. The bulk of 
the tobacco crop is used domestically in manufacture of dark cigarettes and 
cigars. About nine-tenths of the tobacco usable for cigars consists of “native” 
dark air-cured tobacco and the rest is classifiable as cigar type tobacco. 
However, the native tobacco is largely used domestically for producing dark 
cigarettes and other tobacco products, and has usually accounted for almost all 
the leaf exports from Colombia. Exports in 1954-59 ranged from 10 to about 13 
million pounds. In 1960, they rose to a record figure -- 14 million pounds, 
with an average export value equivalent to 17 U. S. cents. West Germany, as 
usual, was the largest market for Colombian leaf, taking about half of the total. 
France, the United States, the Netherlands, and Algeria were also ranking out- 
lets. 


Tobacco exported from Colombia is reported to have good combustibility, 
but to be rather neutral in flavor. Much of the crop is lightly fermented for 
use in the mild, dark cigarettes which predominate in that country. 


Brazil 


Until 1961 little if any cigar tobacco from Brazil entered for consumption 
in the United States. But in the first half of 1961, 96,000 pounds of unstemmed 
filler (average value excluding duty, 38 cents a pound) and 85,000 pounds of 
scrap (average value excluding duty, 41 cents per pound) were imported for con- 
sumption. During 1960, total arrivals of unstemmed filler from Brazil were 


190,000 pounds, but in the first half of 1961, total arrivals jumped to 1.2 
million pounds. 


Brazil is the world's fifth largest producer of tobacco, and is one of 
the world's major producers of cigar types. Most of the cigar tobacco crop is 
exported. By far the greater part of cigar tobacco produced is a dark air-cured 
type known as Bahia, grown in the northern Brazilian state of the same name. 
Some cigar filler and dark air-cured leaf are grown in southern Brazil. Pro- 
duction of Bahia in 1955-59 averaged 64 million pounds, but with an expansion 
in acreage, output increased to 75 million pounds in 1960. The major portion 
of Bahia is used as filler and binder, but some is used as wrapper. It has 
been estimated that the usual disposition of the Bahia cigar leaf crop is about 
3 to 8 percent wrapper, 7 to 15 percent binder, 20 to 25 percent long filler, 
and 69 to 80 percent short filler. 


Bahia tobacco is true cigar tobacco and its growing and its fermentation 
&re in many ways similar to the Remedios zone of Cuba. Of all the newer sup- 
Twliers of cigar leaf to the United States, Brazil is said to produce cigar 
tobacco that, like Cuban tobacco, has distinctive flavor and aroma, 
they are considerably different from those possessed by Cuban tobacco. 
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Separate statistics on exports of cigar tobacco from Brazil are not 
available but total exports of tobacco, a large share of which consists of 
Bahia cigar leaf, are substantial, ranging from 62 to 69 million pounds in 
1955-59. In 1960, exports totaled 68 million pounds. Leading markets for 
Brazilian tobacco are Spain, the Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, France, 
Switzerland, Uruguay, Algeria, and Belgiun. 


Paraguay 


Until 1961, only a negligible quantity of cigar tobacco from Paraguay 
entered U. S. consumption; but in the first half of 1961, 139,000 pounds of 
unstemmed filler (average value excluding duty, 15 cents a pound) and 46,000 
pounds of scrap (average value excluding duty, 29 cents a pound) were imported 
for consumption. Total arrivals of unstemmed cigar filler from Paraguay in 
1960 amounted to about 370,000 pounds. In the first half of 1961, total 
arrivals of unstemmed filler jumped to 1.1 million pounds, and 240,000 pounds 
of scrap also arrived from Paraguay. 


The greater portion of Paraguay's tobacco production consists of light 
or "flojo" type leaf, and the remainder, dark or "fuerte" leaf, usable as cigar 
tobacco. Production of "fuerte" leaf in the 1950-59 period averaged a little 
under 4 million pounds, ranging from about 2 to 5 million. Output in 1960 is 
estimated at about 5-1/4 million pounds. 


Available statistics on exports of Paraguayan tobacco do not separate 
leaf and manufactured tobacco. Combined exports in 1959 totaled a little over 
5 million pounds, of which Belgium and the Netherlands each took roughly a 
third. Exports jumped to 14 million pounds in 1960--the largest in any recent 
year. Paraguay reportedly. has the potential to increase tobacco production, 
and it is possible that exports may expand further. 


Peru 


In 1959, U. S. imports for consumption of scrap from Peru were 60,000 
pounds. In 1960, such imports soared to over 1-1/2 million pounds (average 
value excluding duty, 33 cents a pound) but in the first half of 1961 the 
quantity entering consumption dropped to 286,000 pounds. 


Imports of Peruvian scrap for consumption derive from almost 6 million 
pounds of unstemmed cigar filler that arrived in the United States in 1959 and 
entered bonded storage. As this unstemmed filler is processed into scrap and 
withdrawn from storage into consumption channels, it appears in statistics on 
"imports for consumption” as "scrap." Judging from the quantity of scrap 
already reported in "imports for consumption," approximately 2-3/4 million 
pounds, scrap equivalent, remain of the original importation from Peru. 


Recent reliable statistics on Peru's tobacco production and utilization 
are scanty. The most recent production figure relates to 1957, when some 
10-1/2 million pounds were harvested. This compares with less than 2 million 
pounds prewar. The bulk of production in Peru is dark air-cured, cigar-type 
tobacco, some of which is crossed with Cuban and Sumatran varieties. Exports 
of unmanufactured tobacco in 1959 (the latest year available) totaled 6 million 
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pounds, with an average value equivalent to 4.2 U. S. cents per pound. Con 
sumption of leaf tobacco in a recent year was about 5-1/4 million pounds, o 
which about 4-3/4 million were domestic, and the other half-million imported. 
Most tobacco consumption is in the form of cigarettes, of which over 85 percent 


are locally produced and the balahce imported, mainly from the United States. 
Relatively few cigars are consumed in Peru. 
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Netherlands 


The Netherlands does not produce any significant quantity of tobacco but 
does carry on an extensive commerce in tobacco. U. S. import statistics indi- 
cate a sizable quantity of cigar tobacco coming from the Netherlands in the 
last year and a half. During 1960, 227,000 pounds of unstemmed filler (average 
value excluding duty 22 cents a pound) and 6,000 pounds of scrap were imported 
for consumption. During the first half of 1961, a substantially larger quanti- 
ty of scrap--255,000 pounds--entered consumption and also 50,000 pounds of un- 
stemmed filler. 


The total arrivals in the U. S. of tobacco from the Netherlands during 
1960 were 1.3 million pounds--virtually all unstemmed filler. In the first 
half of 1961 total arrivals of unstemmed filler were only 50,000 pounds, while 
arrivals of scrap totaled 249,000 pounds. 


Jamaica 


Jamaica produces a relatively small quantity of cigar tobacco, some of 
which is said to be of good quality and comparable in some respects with Cuban 
tobacco. According to U. S. statistics, no unmanufactured tobacco from Jamaica 
has been imported into the United States. However, imports of Jamaican tobacco 
by the United Kingdom have risen from less than 100,000 to over 300,000 pounds 
in the last five years. There have been very small quantities of Jamaican 
cigars imported into the United States --5,000 in 1960, 84,000 in 1959, but 
none in 1956-58. Cigar production in Jamaica has averaged around 20 million in 
recent years and about one-third of these were exported. The principal desti- 
nation of exported Jamaican cigars has been the United Kingdom. Available 
data indicate that production of cigar tobacco fluctuated around 1 million 
pounds in the hast five years. This was equivalent to about 1 percent of pro- 
duction in Cuba, and less than 3 percent of production in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and was similarly small in relation to the production of cigar tobacco in 
several South American countries. 


U. S. Import Duties and Customs Receipts 


United States duty rates on imported cigar tobacco have undergone many 
changes. Rates currently in effect, established under the Tariff Act of 1930 
as modified by GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), are shown in table 
2. For non-Commnist bloc countries, current rates are from 35 to 60 percent 
lower than rates originally established in the Tariff Act of 1930. 


Cuba has received perferential tariff treatment for over half a century. 
Presently, the import duty on Cuban filler and scrap is 22 percent lower, and 
On unstemmed wrapper is 10 percent lower, than on these tobaccos imported from 
most other suppliers, although the Philippine Republic is a special case. 
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Under the Philippine Trade Agreement Revision Act, effective January 1, 
1956, specified quantities of cigar filler and scrap from the Philippines enter 
the United States duty-f:ree. The duty-free quota for 1959-61 is 5,850,000 
pounds; for 1962-64.it wil be 5,200,000 pounds, and for 1965-67, 3,900,000 
pounds. The duty-free quota will continue to decline in accordance with a speci- 
fied schedule until it reaches zero by 1974. Imports in excess of the duty-free 
quota are dutiable at the rates applicable to Cuba. In both 1956 and 1957, im- 
ports of cigar filler and scrap from the Philippines were a little more than the 
duty-free quota; in 1958 they were a little short of the quota. In 1959, how- 
ever, imports exceeded the duty-free quota by about 1-3/4 million pounds or 30 
percent, and in 1960, exceeded the duty-free quota by over 4-1/2 million pounds 
or nearly 80 percent. In the first 8 months of 1961, imports already have ex- 
ceeded the duty-free quota for the full year by about 3.9 million pounds or 66 
percent. 


For countries other than Cuba and the Philippine Republic that are outside 
the Soviet Bloc, the duty on unstemmed filler and scrap is 3-1/2 cents a pound 
higher and on stemmed filler 5 cents a pound higher than the Cuban rate. For all 
sources, the import duty on scrap is lower than on stemmed filler, and the 5 to 
7 cents a pound difference applicable to our major sources of supply undoubtedly 
has encouraged the importation of cigar tobacco in scrap form. 


Table 2.--United States duty rates on imported cigar tobacco 


. Wrapper 1/ ; Filler 
vountry of origin Wee m a WAS a Boga 
stemmed! a “stemmed ! ee : 


Cents Gents Cents Cents Cents 


per per mer per per 

pound pound pound pound pound 

Cuba -2) 1Gl.9 154.8 1236 1620! W126 
Philippine Republic > 81.9 154.8 2/ 2/ 2/ 
Countries outside the Soviet Bloc : 90.9 154.8 16.1 2280 16.1 
Soviet Bloc countries, except Poland PLIES) 292.5 35.0 50.0 Sine) 


ily! Also filler tobacco when mixed or packed with more than 35 percent of wrapper 
tobacco. 


2/ A duty-free quota of 5,850,000 pounds of cigar filler and scrap is in effect 
for 1959-61; for 1962-64 the quota will be 5,200,000 pounds and for 1965-67, 
3,900,000 pounds. Imports in excess of the duty-free quota are dutiable at the 
rates applicable to Cuba. 
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Table 3.--Receipts from United States duties on cigar tobacco and cigars 
imported from Cuba and all countries, fiscal years 1955-61 


Year ; Wrapper Filler ; Scrap 
ending + : : 
June 30 : : : : - 
a8 :. Cuba. ; All : (Cuba ; All -* cube? * All 
. countries , . countries , , countries 
Thou. Thou. Thou. Thou. Thou. Thou. 
dOilis dol. dol. dol. dol. dol. 
1955 : 47 826 2,620 2,629 1,299 1, 300 
1956 : 490 (25 2,363 2,370 1,497 1,508 
1957 OT 682 2,183 2,188 1,584 1,587 
1958 : 465 562 2,124 2,182 1,691 sy ety, 
1959 : 500 552 2,398 2,412 2,266 2,354 
1960 : 464 476 1,932 1,965 1,980 2,592 
1961 : 489 493 1,732 1,890 1,597 3,021 
Total, cigar : Cigars and Cigar tobacco, 


cigars and 


wapecce eoorcaye cheroots 
Gita, ou cunt oa ee 
. countries . . countries . . countries 

Thou. Thou. Thou. Thou. Thou. Thou. 

vidos dol. dol. dol. dol. dol. 
1955 : 4,366 4,755 637 648 5,003 5,403 
1956 : 4,350 4,603 666 682 5,016 5,285 
1957 > 4,334 4457 806 822 5,140 5,279 
1958 : 4,280 4461 859 937 5,139 5,398 
1959 : 5,164 5,318 ghe 989 6,106 6, 307 
1960 : 4,376 5,033 725 765 5,101 5,798 
1961 : 3,818 5, 404 686 726 4,504 6,130 


Compiled from data of the Bureau of Customs, U. S. Treasury Department and 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Receipts from U. S. import duties on cigar tobacco and cigars for the 
past 7 fiscal years are shown in table 3. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1961, receipts from duties on imported cigar tobacco amounted to $5.4 million, 
including levies on imported Cuban leaf of $3.8 million. In addition, imported 
cigars and cheroots yielded an additional $726,000, of which collections on 
Cuban cigars amounted to $686,000. Duties on Cuban cigar leaf and cigars thus 
amounted to $d million. In the previous 5 years, duties from tobacco and cigars 
imported from Cuba averaged $5.3 million. 


USE OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN TOBACCOS IN CIGARS 


Cigars produced in this country and Puerto Rico are the principal outlet 
for the domestic cigar types of tobacco. In addition, a sizable quantity of do- 
mestic noncigar tobacco is used, especially in lower-priced cigars. Domestic 
cigar types have a secondary outlet in scrap chewing tobacco, and exports are 
significant in the wrapper types and, to a lesser extent, in the binder types. 
The imported cigar tobacco and scrap is largely utilized in cigars, although 
some of it may be used in scrap chewing tobacco. 


Statistical data are not adequate to trace particular yusgeg of individual 
domestic types in any precise manner nor for presenting exact and detailed 
breakdowns. The combining of domestic and foreign tobacco to form the finished 
product is complex in itself, and constructing estimates ig further complicated 
by the substantial differences in sizes of cigars, technological changes in pro- 
cessing, and the different weight basis on which quantitative data are reported 
in various statistical series. For theSe reasons the following estimates of 
tobacco usage should be regarded only as rough approximations, not exact meas- 
ures of the magnitudes involved. These approximations are expressed in terms 
of the unstemmed processing weight equivalent of the tobaccos used--that is, as 
whole leaf, before it has been stemmed or threshed but after it has undergone 
moisture and other losses following its sales at the farm level and during sub- 
sequent storage. 


The total quantity of tobacco used in U. S. cigar manufacture in a recent 
3 year period (marketing years 1958-59, 1959-60, 1960-61) averaged about 135 
million pounds annually. About 89 million pounds--just under two-thirds--was 
domestically-produced leaf and 46 million pounds--just over one-third--came 
from foreign sources. 


Fitter. 


Of the 135 million pounds, about 113 million pounds wereused for filler, 
the core that comprises the major portion of the cigar. The percentage distri- 
bution of the tobaccos used as filler (unstemmed equivalent) was as follows: 


Percent 
Total filler for all cigars 100 
Cuban (type 81) “26 
Pennsylvania (type 41) 26 
Puerto Rico (type 46) 21 
Philippine (type 83) 10 
Noncigar (misc. types) 9 
Jhio (types 42-44) 4 
Other imported types 3} 
Other al 
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About a third of all cigars contain no Cuban tobacco in the filler 
blend; roughly 57 percent have a filler blend that contains some Cuban tobacco; 
and about 10 percent have 100 or’ nearly 100 percent Cuban tobacco for a f 
About 58 percent of the Cuban tobacco used for cigar filler is blended with 
other filler types, and about 42 percent is used as the entire filler. In 

recent years the blended filler cigars have largely taken tobaccos imported 

from Cuba mostly valued at from 60 to 80 cents per pound (unstemmed basis, and 
including duty). Most of this came from the Remedios producing area of Cuba. 

The substantial proportion of the Cuban filler cigars (the clear Havanas and 

the predominantly Havana fillers) have taken tobaccos with values that have 
ranged from $1.50 to $2.00 per pound (unstemmed basis and including duty). 

Much of this came from the Vuelta Abajo producing area of Cuba. This substantial 
variation in the values indicates that the Cuban tobacco imported is not a 
homogeneous commodity. The levels of the values of the Cuban tobacco used in 
both broad groups of cigars indicate the premium that is placed on Cuban to- 


bacco by the U. S. cigar industry. 
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In the past decade the total quantity of tobacco used for cigar filler 
has not gained proportionately with the increased number of cigars produced. 
This mainly reflects the larger share of cigarilios and intermediate-size cigars. 
produced in recent years. 


Binder 


Of the total 135 million pounds used in cigar manufacture, about 16 mil- 
lion pounds were used for the binder part of the cigar--the inner wrapping to 
hold together and shape the filler. The percentage distribution of the tobaccos 
used as binder (unstemmed equivalent) was as follows: 


Percent 
Total binder for all cigars 100 
Connecticut (type 51) “e5 
Pennsylvania (type 41) 20 
Conn. Valley (type 61) 18 
Conn. Valley (type 52) 16 
No. Wisconsin (type 55) 13 
Cuba (type 81) 5 
Other 3 


The transition to reconstituted sheet tobacco for binders had progressed 


in recent years, probably nine-tenths or more of all cigars now have sheet 
binders. The manufacture of reconstituted binders makes use of substantial 
quantities of the stems (midribs of leaves). By utilizing these formerly un- 
usable parts of the leaf, the requirement for binder tobacco was drastically 
reduced from the quantity needed when natural leaf binders prevailed throughout 
the industry. 


The clear Havana cigars utilize tobacco of Cuban origin to make natural 
leaf binders for a large proportion of such cigars. So far as is know it 
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appears that the clear Havana cigars are the only ones that use Cuban to 
for binders. The great majority of the cigars with blended fillers, eit 
with or without Cuban tobacco, now utilize reconstituted binder. In the past 
year an increasing quantity of Cuban tobacco has been used to make reconstituted 
binder sheet, and some clear Havana cigars now have this type of binder. 


Wrapper 

Of the total 135 million pounds used in cigar manufacture, about 6 mil- 
lion pounds were used for the outside wrapper on cigars. (The 6 million pounds 
should not be interpreted as reflecting a production requirement, since such 4 
figure would also have to allow for trimming and selectivity.) The wrappers 
are the most select of the cigar tobaccos, and values per pound for both domes- 
tic and imported cigar wrapper are much higher than for any other cigar tobaccos. 
The percentage distribution of the tobaccos used as wrapper (unstemmed equiva- 
lent) was as follows: 


Percent 
Total wrapper for all cigars 100 
Conn. Valley (type 61) “48 
Georgia-Florida (type 62) Tal 
Cuban (type 81) 9 
Other e 


The major part of the Cuban wrapper tobacco imported is used on the clear 
Havana cigars. The remainder is used on some blended filler cigars. The "clear 
Havana" manufacturers deem the Cuban wrapper indispensable to the cigars they 
make. It is contended that the "character" of the clear Havana cigar would be 
drastically modified if other types of wrapper leaf are substituted. The Cuban 
wrapper leaf imported comes mainly from the Partido and Vuelta Abajo districts 
of Cuba. 


In recent years the value of imported Cuban wrapper ranged from about 
$4.50 to $6.50 per pound (unstemmed equivalent and including duty). 


Total Use in Cigars 


The estimated average annual quantities of the major types of tobacco 
used for cigar manufacture are summarized below--unstemmed processing weight 
basis (average of marketing years 1958-59, 1959-60, 1560-61). 


Million pounds 


Pennsylvania (type 41) 32.2 
Cuban (type 81) 31.1 
Puerto Rico (type 46) 23.9 
Philippine (type 83) 11.4 
Domestic noncigar types 9.9 
Connecticut Valley (type 61) 5.7 
Ohio (types 42-44) kg 
Connecticut (type 51) k,l 
Georgia-Florida (type 62) 3.5 
Imported types, other than Cuban and Philippine 3.3 
Connecticpt Vabley (type 52) 2.5 
Northern Wisc. (type 55) 2.1 
Southern Wisc. (type 54) 3 

Total, all types 134.9 
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OUTLETS FOR DOMESTIC CIGAR TOBACCO 


The cigar tobacco types grown in the United States find outlets in cigars, 
scrap ehewing tobacco manufacture, and exports in leaf form. It is estimated 
that the annual disposition in the recent three years averaged about 72 percent 
for cigars, 22 percent for scrap chewing, and 6 percent for exports. The esti- 
mated quantities of domestic types used for cigars were indicated in the fore- 
going section. The principal types used for scrap chewing are Pennsylvania type 
41, Northern Wisconsin type 55, and Southern Wisconsin type 54. Some of the trim- 
mings left after the cigar wrappers are cut from the wrapper leaves also go into 
scrap chewing. Before the use of reconstituted binder sheet became widespread in 
the industry, a sizable source of tobacco material for scrap chewing was the cute 
tings and trimmings left after preparing the natural leaf binders, principally 
from the Connecticut Valley binder types. This source has largely disappeared 
as reconstituted tobacco sheet utilizes the whole leaf, including the midrib. 
Some processes have enabled scrap chewing manufacturers to utilize more stems 
in scrap chewing products. Also, perhaps more noncigar types or inexpensive im- 
ported types are being used in scrap chewing products. 


Exports are a significant outlet for the cigar wrapper types but to a 
lesser degree for the binder types. Exports of the filler’ types have been very 
small relative to domestic uses of these types. 


In table 4 are presented approximate estimates of the quantities of the 
domestic types, by outlet (average marketing years 1958-59, 1959-60, 1960-61), 
on an unstemmed processing weight basis. 


Table 4.--Estimated quantities, unstemmed processing weight, of domestic 
cigar tobacco, by type and outlet, average of marketing years 


1958-59, 1959-60, 1960-61 


: : oe rae Scrap 

Type : Total Cigars chewing ° Exports 

> Mil. ib. Mahal ae alo) Wok,  deys Manis oi 

Pennsylvania (type 41) a 32.2 9.0 0.2 
Puerto Rico (type 6) Oh .5 23.9 a: 5 
Northern Wisconsin (type 55) : 10.7 oni Teo deal. 
Connecticut Valley (type 61): O25 5.7 3 2.5 
Southern Wisconsin (type 54): See 3 5.7 aD 
Georgia-Florida (type 62) 5.5 3.5 8 12 
Ohio (types 42-4)) : 4.9 4.9 — — 
Connecticut Valley (type 51): 4.3 Tab 2/ <2 
Connecticut Valley (type 52): Bear 2.5 2/ 9 
Total cigar types 109.4 i/ 79.2 a2 6.8 


ain addition, about 9.9 million pounds of domestic noncigar types were used 


in cigars. ey Probably less than 100,000 pounds. 1960-61, preliminary. 
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In order to compare the figures on cigar tobacco use and exports 
figures on production and stocks, the use and export data should be con 
from an unstemmed processing weight basis to a farm-sales weight basis. 

statistics on supplies of tobacco are normally expressed in terms of farm- 
weight--the weight in which cigar tobacco is generally sold directly fr 
farm or delivered to a cooperative. The tobacco loses weight in being 
pared for storage and during the storage period; much of the loss is m x 
Such losses range between 15 and 21 percent, varying by type. Appropria Cc 
versions have been made and the figures appearing in table 4 on an unstemmed 
processing weight basis are shown in table 5 on an estimated farm-sales weight 
basis. ar 7 ae 
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Table 5.--Estimated quantities, farm-sales weight, of domestic tobacco, 
by type and outlet, average of marketing years 


1958-59, 1959-60, 1960-61 


: ; * Serap 7 

Type Total Cigars ‘chewing Exports 

ee) Mid 2b. Mil. Ib. Mil. lb. Mil. lb. 
Pennsylvania (type 41) : 50.5 39.3 11.0 0.2 
Puerto Rico (type 46) : 29.8 29.1 mal 6 
No. Wisc. (type 55) : abe as} 2.6 9.5 1.2 
Conn. Valley (type 61)  : aKojrab 6.9 4 2.8 
So. Wisc. (type 54) : 7.9 yl TG 2 
Ga.-Fla. (type 62) : Gn 4.3 1.0 1.4 
Ohio (types 42-44 : 6.0 6.0 = ane 
Conn. Valley (type 51) : 5.2 5.0 2/ 2 
Conn. Valley (type 52) : 4.0 3.0 2/ 1.0 


Total cigar types 133.5 1/96.6 29.3 7.6 


‘1/ Including noncigar ‘types, total use of domestic tobacco in cigars is esti- 


mated at 107.7 million pounds, farm-sales weight basis. 2/ Probably less than 
100,000 pounds. 1960-61, preliminary. 


PROJECTED REQUIREMENTS OF CIGAR TOBACCO BY 1965 


This section projects the requirements for cigar tobacco to the 1965-66 
marketing year. Total requirements for domestic types include what would be 
needed for cigars, scrap chewing, and exports. Primary attention is given to 
cigar filler tobacco, as the impact of a cut-off of Cuban tobacco would fall 
mainly on tobacco for this cigar component. 


U. S. production of cigars--in domestic factories, bonded manufacturing 
warehouses, and in Puerto Rico--is projected at between 7.7 and 7.8 billion by 
the 1965 marketing year. Production was about 7.2 billion in October 1959- 
September 1960, and 7.0 billion is indicated for the year ended September 30, 
1961. Although cigar manufacture was down in 1960-61, consumption was well- 
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maintained as manufacturers dipped into inventories to sustain the volume of 
shipments. Cigar production and consumption have been on the uptrend since 
1957. The failure of production to make a further advance in 1960-61 is prob- 
ably a temporary interruption of this trend and may be due to the dampening 
effects of a special tax situation-(now eliminated) in two populous States and 
to recessionary influences in late 1960 and early 1961. The figure projected 
for 1965-66 is based on (1) the expected increase in the male population of 
cigar-smoking age, (2) the probable continuation of promotional efforts by the 
industry to broaden its market, (3) some additional increase in cigarillos and 
intermediate-size cigars, and (4) a continuation of generally favorable levels 
of consumer incomes. It also assumes no undue disruption in manufacture and 
consumption that might arise due to unavailablility of sufficient imported 
cigar tobacco. 


The projected number of cigars would require about 146 million pounds of 
tobacco, unstemmed weight basis. In this estimate, allowance was made for the 
broad composition of total cigar output (regular-size cigars and cigarillos, 
and produced in domestic factories and in bonded manufacturing warehouses) and 
the varying requirement represented by each category. The projected 146-mil- 
lion-pound requirement represents an increase of 11 million pounds or 8 per- 
cent over estimated average use in the recent 3 years. 


If the projected requirement is divided according to the average propor- 
tions estimated to have prevailed in the last 3 years, 97 million pounds of 
domestic tobacco, unstemmed weight, would be needed -- about 7-1/2 million 
pounds or 8-1/2 percent more--and about 49 million pounds of imported tobacco-- 
an increase of 3-1/2 million pounds, also Ba1/2 percent. 


Converting the assumed domestic portion of the projected total require- 
ment for cigars to a farm-sales weight basis facilitates comparisons with 
tobacco statistics shown on that basis. The following shows these projections 
and the estimated average use of U. S. tobaccos in the recent 3 years: 


Item :Average, 1958-59--1960-61: Projected, 1965-66 


: Million pounds, farm- Million pounds, farm- 
sales weight sales weight 


Total domestic tobaccos 
used in cigars, including 


noncigar’ types : LOT «i 116.9 
Filler : S322 90.0 


Binder and wrapper* : 2h.5 26.9 


*For wrapper, estimates do not reflect allowance that must be made for leaf 
selectivity and noncigar use of trimmings. 
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It is emphasized that these figures relate to the use of domestic cigar 
types plus noncigar types in cigars, but do not cover the use of cigar-type 
tobacco in other outlets. These other uses, necessary to establish a total 
disappearance requirement, are considered below. Furthermore, projections f 
wrapper assume no marked changes from the existing pattern of use. It is re 
nized that substantial developmental work on reconstituted tobacco for wrapper 
is currently being conducted, and any widespread application of wrapper in sheet 
form in place of natural wrappers would, of course, make the projection used for 
wrapper requirements too high. 
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On this basis, total requirements for domestic tobacco for cigars would 
increase about 9 million pounds (farm-sales weight), including about 7 million 
of filler. This assumes that all of the projected requirement of imported 
tobacco--49 million pounds, unstemmed weight--could be obtained. In the recent 
3 year period, an average of 46 million pounds of imported tobacco were used, of 
which 31 million pounds were from Cuba. To the extent that import availabilities 
fell short of the projected requirements, cigar output would be curtailed or an 
increase in domestic tobacco would be required to offset the import deficit. 

But this raises the question of whether manufacturers could successfully use 
larger proportions of domestic cigar types in their blends than they now use. 


Scrap chewing manufacture in recent years has shown a small downtrend, 
and output in 1965-66 will likely be near 31 million pounds, compared with the 
recent 3-year average of about 32-1/2 million. Production at the projected level 
would require about 28 million pounds of cigar-type tobacco (farm-sales weight)-- 
approximately 5 percent less than the estimated average utilization in 1958-59-- 


1960-61. 


No clear trends are evidenced in U. S. exports of cigar tobacco, and it 
is assumed that shipments abroad in 1965-66 will not depart markedly from the 
recent 3-year average of about 8 million pounds, (farm-sales weight. ) 


Considering only cigar-type tobacco,projected requirements for the do- 
mestic types in all outlets by the 1965-66 marketing year total about 140 mil- 
pounds, (farm-sales weight), as shown below: 


Use of domestic cigar : average 1958-59--1960-61: Projected 1965-66 
types only for-- . ‘ 
Million pounds, Million pounds, 
farm-sales weight farm-sales weight 
Cigars : 96.6 104.5 
Scrap chewing 29.3 27.9 
Exports : 7.6 8.0 
Total : 133.5 140.4 


The overall increase by 1965-66 would be about 7 million pounds--5 percent 
above the recent 3-year average. The reader is again reminded that the assump- 
tions stated must be kept in mind. 


S26 .— 
SOME PROBABLE EFFECTS OF A CUTOFF OF CUBAN TOBACCO 
Introduction 


Cuba has been the source of about one-fourth of the tobacco used by the 
United States cigar industry, and it is estimated that around two-thirds of all 
cigars now produced in the United States contain Cuban tobacco to a varying ex- 
tent. Accordingly, inability to obtain Cuban tobacco for a lengthy and indef- 
inite period would force substantial changes in the composition of cigars and 
in the cigar industry. This in turn would have repercussions on domestic pro- 
duction and on imports. However, since taste, preferences, and habit appear 
to be important factors affecting the consumption of cigars, it is not feasible 
to trace the ramifications of a stoppage in great detail, though it is possible 
to indicate some of the broad dimensions of the ensuing adjustments. 


As pointed.out on page 7, the cigars containing Cuban leaf can be placed 
in two categories: (1) clear Havana cigars and predominantly Havana filler 
cigars (nearly 10 percent of the total), and (2) blended filler cigars using 
Cuban tobacco in varying proportions (about 57 percent of the tocalyr 


A prolonged stoppage would affect all segments of the industry using 
Cuban tobacco, but there would be wide variations in the severity of the 
impact and on the ability of the different segments to effect a transition 
to the radically altered supply situation. 


The Transition 


The most drastically affected segments of the industry would be those 
whose products are the clear Havana cigars and the predominantly Havana filler 
cigars. Producers of a substantial part of the clear Havana cigars held 
stocks of Cuban tobacco on October 1, 1961, amounting to 5.4 million pounds-- 
unstemmed weight. While these holdings were substantially above October 1 stocks 
of recent years, they are estimated to be sufficient, on the average, for sustain- 
ing only around 10 months'cigar production, assuming the current rate of use. 

As there is wide variation in the level of stocks, some firms, of course, have 
less than a 10 months' supply, whereas other firms would be able to maintain 
production considerably longer. Manufacturers also have the problem of keeping 
stocks balanced among wrapper, binder, and filler tobaccos. 


Following a cutoff of Cuban tobacco, and after exhaustion of existing 
stocks, production of both the clear Havana cigars and the predominantly 
Havana filler cigars would be discontinued. This would take place over a 
period of time that cannot be estimated with any high degree of accuracy 
because of variations in the size of stocks held by individual firms and the 
fact that there is no way, from available data, of isolating the Cuban tobacco 


stocks held for production of the predominantly Havana filler cigars from the 
stocks of Cuban tobacco held for producing blended filler cigars. However, it 
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seems likely that production of the clear Havana cigars and the predominantly 
Havana filler cigars taken as a group would have ceased completely by the end 
of about 14 years. 


The problems of making and marketing cigars entirely new in their com- 
position to replace these predominantly Cuban tobacco cigars--estimated to 
comprise nearly one-tenth of the present market--are regarded by many in the 
industry as virtually insurmountable. Experimental blending with new tobaccos, 
market testing of new brands, promotional work, acquiring sufficient inventories 
of new tobaccos and experience in handling them: all these would present prob- 
lems and involve great financial risk. This would be especially true for the 
medium-sized and small manufacturers that have made only clear Havana cigars. 
The uniqueness of the Cuban tobacco that is utilized in cigars almost wholly 
constituted of Cuban tobacco seems well established. The great differences 
between prices paid for Cuban tobacco utilized in these cigars and the prices 
of both other Cuban tobacco imports and non-Cuban tobacco imports lend support 
to this. Generally, manufacturers have stated that they know of no other to- 
bacco that could suffice for this group of cigars. Some would strive to develop 
substitute cigars, and others have indicated that they probably would go 
out of business after using up stocks. Im order to stretch stocks, marginal 
lines and shapes of cigars would be eliminated. Manufacturers terminating 
their operations would hope to reopen if a stoppage did not last too long. The 
longer a cutoff was in effect, the smaller is the likelihood that former 
customers and markets could be regained. There is no way of knowing in advance 
whether and to what extent cigar smokers unable to obtain cigars that are pre- 
dominantly Cuban tobacco would desist from cigar smoking. It appears reasonable 
to assume that such smokers would tend to shift, particularly to the better 
cigars in a similar price range that are made with blended fillers. A small 
fraction of smokers would probably seek to buy some cigars in the luxury class 
imported from other countries. 


Analysis of the situation facing manufacturers of blended filler cigars 
is similarly complicated by the fact that stocks of Cuban tobacco held for the 
production of this type of cigar cannot be separated from stocks destined for 
the predominantly Havana filler cigars. On Oct. 1, 1961, manufacturers of 
predominantly Havana filler cigars and blended filler cigars, and leaf dealers 
held combined stocks of Cuban tobacco amounting to 344 million pounds-- 
unstemmed weight; included in this figure are part of the holdings of one large 
manufacturer of both clear Havana and blended filler cigars. The combined 
stocks level of this group was one-eighth less than a year earlier but sub- 
stantially higher than 2 years ago. Based on the recent 3-year average use, 
the Oct. 1, 1961, stocks are estimated to be sufficient for about 17 months’ 
combined production of blended filler cigars having Cuban tobacco as part of 
the blend and the cigars with Cuban tobacco composing all or nearly all the 
filler. On the basis of indicated curtailed use of Cuban tobacco during the 
current marketing year, Oct. 1 stocks may be sufficient for 21 months, on the 
average. Again, it is emphasized that these are average stock durations, and 
the holdings of an individual company could vary markedly from the average. 
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However, existing stocks of Cuban tobacco held by manufacturers of 
blended cigars might have a duration of 2 to 3 years if use is further curtailed. 
Blended filler cigars and cigarillos made in the United States may be con- 
sidered in two broad categories: Group 1, containing Cuban tobacco; and Group 
2, consisting entirely of non-Cuban tobacco. Group 1 cigars and cigarillos 
are estimated to account for about 57 percent, and Group 2 for about 33 percent, 
of United States output. If actual developments were in accordance with the 
appraisal given above, the share of the market formerly held by the predomi- 
nantly Cuban tobacco cigars would largely, though probably not entirely, shift 
towards the Group 1 blended cigars. This would create an incentive for maximum 
extension of the use of Cuban tobacco in this cigar group. However, the re- 
placement of Cuban tobacco over this 2- to 3-year period would take place at 
an uneven pace because of the differing positions of individual firms with 
respect to their own stocks of Cuban tobacco. 


Alternative Supplies 


Regardless of the exact rate at which stocks of Cuban tobacco might be 
used up in different types of cigars, eventually some 30 million pounds 
(unstemmed weight) of other tobacco would be required each year as a replace- 
ment for Cuban tobacco, provided total cigar consumption is maintained at 
recent levels. 


Where could the tobacco to replace Cuban tobacco come from? The prob- 
lems of successfully developing new blends of filler that entirely eliminate 
Cuban tobacco in the Group 1 cigars are considered by the industry to be 
serious. Alithough adjustments could proceed with some gradualness while stocks 
of Cuban tobacco lasted, these adjustments will present increasing difficulty 
as these stocks sink toward the point of exhaustion. The conceivable alter- 
native adjustments are (1) substitution of only other imported types, (2) 
substitution of other imported types together with domestic types, and (3) 
substitution of only domestic types. 


The view most often expressed,by manufacturers is that the tobaccos to 
be substituted would have to come from tropical or subtropical producing areas 
in order to obtain the desired characteristics of flavor and aroma. However, 
informed persons among grower groups, and a few in the trade, think it should 
be possible to expand the use of domestic types at least as partial substitutes. 
The second alternative appears to be the most likely, but there is no objec- 
tivebasis for estimating the degree of substitution that might take place 
between the domestic types and non-Cuban imports. 


Several manufacturing firms are giving attention to and experimenting 
with imported tobaccos not previously used in their blends. This has been 
occurring not only because of the uncertainty fith respect to Cuban supplies, 
but also to develop additional blends that would appeal to consumers and 
lessen manufacturers' dependence on just a few sources of supply. Efforts of 
manufacturers to modify existing blends or create new ones are naturally 
highly secret for competitive reasons, and specific information on progress, 
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promising developments, successes, or failures is not available. Statistics on 
imports for consumption indicate that some imported tobaccos, previously of 
negligible importance in U..S. cigar manufacture, are now being utilized in 
increasingly significant quantities. It appears that some of these newer in- 
ported tobaccos may be regarded as the ones most likely to be substituted as 
the percentage of Cuban tobacco in the cigar blends is reduced. Whether or not 
they can be fully substituted by gradual steps and consumer acceptance of the 
cigars still be maintained, it is impossible to know at this stage. 


To the extent that declared import values provide a basis for comparison, 
the tobaccos from the Dominican Republic, Colombia, Indonesia, and Brazil that 
have been used have some comparability with the imports of Cuban scrap. The 
Cuban tobacco that comes in as scrap finds its main use in the Group 1 blended 
cigars mentioned above. The average declared value plus duty of Cuban scrap 
has been near 70 cents per pound for that used in the last year or two. The 
declared value plus duty of tobaccos (largely in scrap form) from the above- 
mentioned countries ranged from 56 to 83 cents per pound in the last 2 years. In 
the year ended Sept. 30, 1961, about 12.6 million pounds of Cuban tobacco enter- 
ed consumption channels as scrap—23million pounds less than in 1959-60. The 
quantity of scrap and filler (stemmed basis) from the Dominican Republic, 
Colombia, Indonesia, and Brazil that entered consumption channels in 1960-61 
totaled about 2-6 million pounds--up 2.0 million pounds from 1959-60. The 
tobacco from these sources largely arrives in the United States in unstemmed 
form and then is converted to scrap. The figures on total tobacco arrivals in 
unstemmed form from these four countries in the past 2 years indicate that 
stocks of such tobaccos have been accumulating, and may foreshadow a further 
stepping-up of their use. 


With the ending of clear Havana and all-Havana filler cigars in the 
United States, it is hypothesized that smokers of these would probably largely 
turn to the blended filler cigars designated as Group 1 above. If this should 
prove to be the result, the requirement for domestic types would be increased 
Since they compose a substantial part of the blends in Group 1 cigars. To 
illustrate: If the approximately 670 million cigars now made with predomi- 
nantly Cuban tobacco should be supplanted by a similar number of cigars made 
with blended filler containing 60 percent domestic tobaccos, this in itself 
would increase annual use of domestic types by 9 million pounds (unstemmed 


weight). 


If in the presently constituted Group 1 blended filler cigars, the loss 
of Cuban tobacco were offset only by directly substituting other imported to- 
baccos, then the deficit left by a cutoff of Cuban tobacco: would result in 
only the moderate increase in use of domestic types indicated in the preceding 
paragraph. Under this assumption, manufacturers would try to meet the major 
part of the deficit by sharply increasing imports from countries which in the 
past have not been major suppliers of tobacco to the United States. The cap- 
abilities of foreign sources other than Cuba to supply suitable tobaccos will 
require considerable additional exploratory work, investigation, and evalua- 
tion--much of which can only be umiertaken by the industry itself. Some firms 
are already making efforts to do this. 
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As pointed out above, if cigarconsumption should be maintained, producers 
of domestic cigar tobacco might be expected to supply about 9 million pounds 
(unstemmed weight) of the 30-million-pound gap caused by eliminating Cuban 
tobacco. Possibly some firms might be able to transform gradually their cigar 
filler blends by using some additional domestic tobaccos beyond the 9-million- 
pound figure (equivalent to 10 million pounds, farm-sales weight) indicated 
above. If such should prove to be the case, U.S. growers would certainly make 
the expansion if prices offered warrant such expansion. However, until it be- 
came clear that an expanded outlet was available for U.S. cigar tobacco types, 
it would be most unwise for growers to increase production markedly. 


Assuming a stoppage were to go in effect, there would be a period extend- 
ing for probably 2 to 3 years during which adjustments--some abrupt and some 
gradual--would be occurring. During this adjustment period, the extent to which 
domestic production of cigar tobacco might need to be expanded could be better 
appraised. As the industry adapted to the new situation, a great variety of 
factors would be influencing the reactions of individual firms. If at that 
time the broad outlines of adjustment were such that a sizable increase in 
production of domestic types of cigar tobacco was needed, it should be encour- 
aged promptly so that the tobacco would have time to age properly. 


In this connection, it should be noted that this appraisal rests on an 
assumption that cigar smoking would shift but not decline if Cuban tobaccos 
were no longer a component of cigars. This is the opinion of many, but it is 
not unanimous, and the possibility of a decline in the total volume of cigars 
smoked cannot be dismissed. This could come from a reduction in rate of cigar 
smoking or some stopping of cigar smoking entirely. 


It is estimated that there are about 13 million cigar smokers. Around 
4 million men smoke cigars every day but 3 to 2 million of these also smoke 
pipes and cigarettes regularly. The other 9 million smoke cigars occasionally=-- 
the frequency varies greatly but they do not average 1 per day. Of the 9 mil- 
lion occasional cigar smokers, perhaps 6 to 7 million smoke cigarettes and 
pipes regularly and the other 2 to 3 million confine their smoking entirely to 
cigars on an occasional basis. It is clear that a very substantial percentage 
of both regular and occasional cigar smokers are experienced consumers of other 
tobacco products. Conceivably, if muiti-product smokers should become dissatis- 
fied with the cigars they are offered, they would turn more towards cigarettes 
and pipes, and the consumer market for cigars would suffer. If this should 
happen on a sufficient scale, the outlet for domestic cigar tobaccos could be 
reduced below present levels. The problem would be whether, in the absence 
of Cuban tobacco, blends can be developed and existing blends can be modified 
so that cigars would continue to win wide consumer acceptance. Although many 
in the industry think the cigar industry could continue to hold its share of 
the market, it should be remembered that there are alternative forms of smoking 
already widely practiced by cigar smokers. 
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Table 6.--Cigar output by States, in Puerto Rico and inbonded manufacturing warehouses for specified periods 


State 2) 1950) 95 952) 953 | 19k 1955  USDGIaN se 1957 5 Mn1958)) eee1950-Conay/ 
Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. 
Pennsylvania : 2,349 2, 381 2,465 2,472 2,365 2,432 2,593 2,630 2,920 3,455 
Florida : 2,016 1,096 15278: 1,247 1, 324 1,279 1, 22h 1,2k0 1,187 1,169 
Ohio : 203 229 233 28 218 232 256 266 290 310 
South Carolina : 189 211 225 222 235 eke 253 238 293 271 
Beorgia pe ala ¢ 196 225 233 28 ake 220 256 222 eka 
Alabama = ok 143 147 139 148 186 193 198 239 339 
New Jersey : 368 350 347 289 257 225 192 195 232 233 
Puerto Rico 2/ : 3 al 9 47 83 ok 122 139 153 
Virginia : 166 wa 136 117 118 98 95 126 118 138 
Indiana > 86 83 98 126 117 115 102 108 112 119 
Louisiana 5 {He 88 100 104 103 104 106 108 109 118 
New York : «147 129 139 170 184 157 133 125 80 29 
West Virginia > 104 116 107 126 107 107 104 108 98 37 
Kentucky : 120 95 8h 82 86 59 50 82 116 119 
Massachusetts : 50 53 56 57 54 57 56 51 4g kg 
Michigan : 53 56 5T 55 54 55 53 55 48 45 
New Hampshire : 35 33 31 29 29 29 31 32 32 26 
Tennessee : 31 34 32 33 30 34 33 26 20 29 
Connecticut 5 25 22 22 23 23 23 21 18 19 20 
Other a | abst) 138 143 143 120 100 52 ho 4a 39 
Bonded m€g. warehouses : 159 180 201 207 209 228 231 eke euy 2h1 
Total aD 5550 5,774 6,027 6,131 6,076 6,087 6,092 6,266 6,608 7,180 
. Percentage distribution 
Pet. Pet. Pet. Pct. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. 
Pennsylvania : 42.2 41.2 40.9 hoy 38.9 40.0 42.6 42.1 4h 2 48.1 
Florida S  aksias} 19.0 19.6 20.3 21.8 Paleo) 20.1 19.8 18.0 16.3 
Ohio Shi 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.6 3.8 4.2 4.2 uy 3 
South Carolina 3.4 Bur Sete B20 3.9 3.9 4.2 3.8 4k 3.8 
Georgia Ayal 3.4 347 3.8 Teal 3.9 3.6 jTieal 3.4 3.4 
Alabama 2.2 265 2.4 ens 2.4 Sia 3.2 352 3.6 (hee 
New Jersey 6.6 Gel 5.8 4.7 4.2 Be 3.2 Sel Be5 3.2 
Puerto Rico 2/ 4/ uf af al 8 1.4 aly 19 eal 2.1 
Virginia 3.0 2. 225 1.9 1.9 1.6 1.6 2.0 128 1.9 
Indiana a5 abel als lai 1.9 1.9 va, 17 ES, UAT 
Louisiana 1.4 be) ei? larg Ff, ab age Eley; ake 126 1.6 
New York 2.6 eo 2.3 2.8 3.0 2.6 ene 2.0 1.2 4 
West Virginia 1.9 2.0 alefs} Both 1.8 1.8 lat {i aliyfé 35 5) 
Kentucky 252 1.6 1.4 ales} 1.4 1.0 8 3, 1.8 alee 
Massachusetts 9 9 ac) As) ao) 9 9 8 37 Bfe 
Michigan ible) abA(o) 9 9 9 9 9 ie) Ate 6 
New Hampshire -6 6 5 5 5 5 5 5 AS: ah 
Tennessee 6 6 55) 5 5 6 5 al 33 ae 
Connecticut 4 a 4 4 A 4 35} 33 i 33 
Other : 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.0 1.6 9 6 6 =5 
Bonded mfg. warehouses : 2.9 etal 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.7 Bai 3.9 Bah 3.4 
Total : 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


take on iercent: x 2/ pm S. 3/ Less than one-half million. 4/ Less than one- 


Table 7 .--Number of cigar factories in operation on January 1, 1950-60 1/ 


State > 1950 ? 1951 : 1952 ° 1953 ° 1954 ° 1955 ? 1956 : 1957 : 1958 ; 19599 ; 1960 

Number Number Number Number Number Number Number Number Number Number Number 

Pennsylvania = 331 295 258 221 199 181 134 128 123 120 109 
Florida 3 122 120 116 105 96 89 82 17 76 74 70 
Ohio : 67 59 51 46 38 33 23 20 18 16 14 
South Carolina : 2 2 2 2 2 1 al ai a al ak 
Georgia : 10 6 5 5 5 4 4 3 3 3 2 
Alabama E 4 4 3 3 3 4 3 2 3 3 3 
New Jersey : 61 60 53 43 34 31 27 27 23 22 17 
Puerto Rico FB nea. na. n.a. n.a a n.a. nea. n.Ge nea. nea. nee 
Virginia 3 6 5 4 3 3 3 3 4 4 3 3 
Indiana < 21 18 16 15 12 10 9 8 a 6 6 
Louisiana : 4 8 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 2 2 
New York 5S 455 420 383 343 283 2ho 188 180 153, 139 116 
West Virginia : 13 13 10 10 9 8 7 5 y 4 2 
Kentucky : 14 12 8 7 5 5 5 4 4 4 
Massachusetts : 92 83 15 69 59 4g 4e 37 29 27 26 
Michigan : 48 4e 35 29 21 18 17 13 12 11 11 
New Hampshire : 14 14 13 lak 9 8 9 8 6 6 5 
Tennessee u 5 3 Yd 2 al 1 al ar al al 1 
Connecticut : 59 55 48 43 4a 33 29 23 22 18 17 
Other = 493 453 393 343 295 250 199 168 150 135 118 


Total Ro alert 1,667 1,478 1,303 1,119 971 786 713 642 995 927 


i/ 1959 and 1960 data on calendar year basis, whereas data for cigar output are on fiscal year basis. N. a. not available. 
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Table 8.--Selected statistics for cigar industry on 
United States mainland, specified years 1/ 


Item : 1958 1954 1947 
Companies 2h7 375 765 
Establishments, total : 283 410 822 
With 20 or more employees : 4 129 n.a. 
All employees - 29, 350 38 ugk 47,068 
Payroll (thous. dol.) : 81,882 89,259 T6, 34h 

Production workers : 27,048 36,076 yy 5 
Man hours (thousands) : 49,894 65,720 84 ,008 
Wages (thous. dol.) : 70,077 78,455 68 ,4o2 
Value of production (thous. dol.) 355,048 32,285 321,401 
Value added by manufacture (thous. dol.) : 183,140 168 , 366 143,145 
Cost of materials 2/ (thous. dol.) :; 169,939 171,487 168 , 256 
Capital expenditures new (thous. dol.) = 6,015 2,884 4 Lag 


+/ Based on respective Census of Manufactures, Bureau of Census. 


2/ Excluding cost of products bought for resale 
H.a.--Not available — 


Note: The Census of Manufactures excludes establishments producing cigars primarily 
for direct sales on the premises to consumers, For this reason, the numbers of estab- 
lishments shown above are substantially less than the cigar factories licensed by the 
Internal Revenue Service. 


Table 9.--Selected statistics for cigar industry in 
Puerto Rico, 1958 and 1954 


Item : 1958 : 1954 
Establishments : 98 204 
All employees : 1,582 1,239 
Salaries and wages (thous. dol.) : 2,325 1,044 
Production workers : 1,530 1,19 
Wages (thous. dol.) : 2,101 9e¢ 
Value of shipments (thous. dol.) : 1,516 4 691 
Value added by manufacture (thous. dol.) : 5,707 2, 368 
Cost of materials and contract work (thous. dol.) : 5,789 2,417 


TF rererO OOOH [—— ————S— 
Note: Number of establishments exeiude those with no paid employees. In 1954, such 
establishments numbered 252. 

Census of Manufactures , 1958, Puerto Rico, Bureau of the Census and Puerto Rico Planning 
Board. 
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Table 10.--Stocks of Cuban tobacco in the United States, owned 


by manufacturers and dealers, specified dates, 1950-61 
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Table 11.--Stocks of Cuban, Philippine, and other imported cigar tobacco 
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Table 12.--Cigar consumption in the United States 
by retail price class, 1946-60 1/ 


: cents or less TORU OR OM <FOr a Om a: Over : 
Year .“Cigarillos 2/_: Cigars; Total : cents : cents : 15 cents ; Total 
Mil. Mil. fil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. 
19h6 3/ 3/ 1,329 1,765 2,367 Silo 5 ,836 
1947 3 3/ ab GN, 859 ,085 28h, 5 625 
1948 3/ 3/ 1,868 581 See 300 DAO 
19h9 3/ 3/ 2,084 oHlle 2,631 290 5,582 
1950 3/ By 2,153 617 2,468 302 5,540 
1951 : 3/ ay Bett 604, 2,50) 32h 5,709 
O52 o> By, ey 2,438 623 Oo op 356 Doe 
O53 © =e 3/ cy 2,469 653 2,554 374 6,050 
1954 3/ 3) 2,507 ops) 2,500 378 5,964 
1955 : 500 2,028 2,528 576 2,529 387 6,020 
1956 ;: 600 1,892 2,492 588 2,495 hok 5,979 
1957 : is 1,856 Bota 631 2,547 395 6,144 
1958: 831 1,661 2,492 1,081 2,453 4Ol oy ege 
IoD )S a 935 1,921 2,854 ly, 208 2,423 418 6,895 
1960 : 98 2,086 3,034 1,161 2,336 hol, 6,955 
: Percentage distribution 
Pet. Pet Pet. Betis Beit Pet. Pete 
1946 3/ 3/ 227.8 30.2 4o.6 6.4 100.0 
1947 ay 3/ eh 9 15.3 54.8 5.0 100.0 
1948 3/ 3/ 32.4 10.1 52.3 Dae 100.0 
1949 ay By cli) 1063 L732 Se 100.0 
1950 3/ 3/ 38.9 hi ail a) eo) 100.0 
1O>u Bi By 39.8 10.6 43.9 Bat 100.0 
1952 3/ 3/ 40.8 10.4 42.8 6.0 100.0 
1953 3/ 3/ 4o.8 10.8 42.2 6.2 100.0 
1954 3/ 3/ 4e.1 9.7 41.9 6.3 100.0 
1955 8.3 3300 42.0 9.6 42.0 6,4 100.0 
1956 TOe0 Biba? ale 9.8 Te 6.8 100.0 
1957 ite) 30.2 Lele alleys 41.5 6.4 100.0 
1958 12.9 25.9 38.8 1OvO shel He 100.0 
1959 alle He) Pio hv .4 algae: 35.1 pal 100.0 
1960 1320 30.0 43.6 iow, 33.6 Seal 100.0 


aly 1950-60 based principally on taxable removals; prior years based on tax col- 
lections. Excludes tax-exempt cigars mainly consumed overseas. 


2/ Data for 1955 and 1956 are approximate estimates; for 1957-60, from Cigar 
Manufacturers Association of America. 


3/ Not available. 
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Table 13.--Cigars: Taxable removals from factories in specified States and from 
Puerto Rico, by retail price class, fiscal year 1959-0 


? Class B : Class C Class D : Classe Class F Class G 
State : 24 cents 2.6-4.0 4.1-6.0 : 6.1-8.0 8.1-15.0 5.1-20.0 over 2 : Total 

H or less Hi cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Pennsylvania i] 13.27 14.71 1,530.09 441.87 1,146.12 100.07 18.72 3, 24.85 
Florida : 1.58 185.69 403.34 486.37 76.51 15.05 46.99 1,216.14 
Ohio : 14 -70 86.54 40.95 140.03 14.58 56 283.50 
South Carolina : 58 87.24 17.94 * 157.91 — = 263.67 
Georgia : --- 4.16 133.41 3.60 * panes —— 1h .17 
Alabama H --- 1.99 254.67 49.60 7.96 -—- _- 314.22 
New Jersey : 37 --- 35.28 4.31 115.53 LT, -22 155.66 
Puerto Rico MK --- 09 9.50 * 142.95 08 05 152.67 
Virginia d --- --- 1.34 -06 131-20 --- are 132.60 
Indiana 4 by 98 37-19 29.91 48.86 19 -08 117.65 
Louisiana : --- --- 8B 23.69 73-21 16.3 1.48 115.37 
New York : 19 85 21.48 1.46 1 17 2.04 1.2€ 38.45 
West Virginia a --- 12 11.34 24.25 --- — ae 3 
Kentucky : Ply +30 pel * 118.30 * * 118.88 
Massachussetts : --- 15 14.85 22.35 9.99 -4o -93 49.29 
Michigan : 18 * 41.42 13.99 37.53 1.35 1s oh.61 
New Hampshire r --- --- --- -10 28.18 --- a 26.28 
Tennessee i --- --- 23.16 19 4.19 --- — 27-5 
Connecticut: Fi oe --- oL5 -92 19.1 31 * 20.89 
Other 3 x 
Total H 509. 

Percentage distribution, within States 

: Pet. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct Pct Pct. Pet. 
Pennsylvania : 0.4 0.4 46.9 13.5 35-1 3.1 0.6 0 
Florida : aul 15.3 33.2 39.9 6.3 1.3 3.9 
Ohio Hy 205 22 30.4 14.3 49.3 5.1 we 
South Carolina : -2 3351 6.8 * 59.9 a a 
Georgia : --~ 3.0 94.4 2.6 * = — 
Alabama H --- Ae! 81.1 15.8 Cag --- — 
New Jersey : 2 --- 22.6 2.8 74.2 | -l 
Puerto Rico H - -06 6.2 * 93.6 05 . 
Virginéa : --- --- 1.0 * 98.9 --- — 
Indiana 4 8 31.6 25.4 41.5 2 -O7 
Louisiana : --- --- -6 20°5 63.5 14.2 po 
New York ; 5 2.2 55.9 3.8 29.0 5.3 3.3 
West Virginia : --- 3 31.8 67.9 --- _ a 
Kentucky 4 el 2 .09 * 99.5 * . 
Massachusetts : --- 1.5 "Ou 45.4 20.3 8 1.9 
Michigan 4 2 * 43.7 14.8 39.7 1.4 22 
New Hampahire : --- --- ---- 4 99.6 — a 
Tennessee : --- --- 84.1 oT 15.2 --- —— 
Connecticut : --- a ‘7 4S 93.1 1.5 . 
Other 3 --- 6 36.7 5.5 43.4 10.4 3.8 

Percentage distribution, among States 

—_ aor — — 

: 
Pennsylvania : 78.5 4.9 58.0 38.6 50.2 64.4 26.1 
Florida : 9.3 62.4 15.2 ho. 3.4 10.1 65.4 
Ohio : ‘ 2 3.2 3.6 6.1 9.4 6 
South Carolina : 3.4 29.3 7 * 6.9 --- --- 
Georgia : = 1.4 5.1 3 * = = 
Alabama : =-- ‘7 9.7 4.3 4 --- --- 
New Jerney + 2.2 aan 128 wb 5.1 . . 
Puerto Rico : =-- a * 6.3 05 OT 
Virginia i --- --- +05 * 5.7 --- --- 
Indiana : 2.6 a) 1.4 2.6 2.1 3 
Louisiana : == “-- * 2.1 3.2 0.5 > 
New York : 12 3 8 a 5 1.3 ; 
West Virginia 3 --- * oh 2.1 — === — 
Kentucky : 1.0 el * * 5.2 * . 
Massachusetts : --- 2 6 2.0 wh Ph ; 
Michigan : 12 * 1.6 1.2 1.6 : , 
New Hampshire Hy - --- --- ° 1.2 --- --- 
Tennessee 2 --- --- 9 * .2 --- --- 
Connecticut t --- --- * 08 8 2 . 
Other t * 2 7 2.¢ 


Basic data, Internal Revenue Service. 
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Table 14.--Consumer expenditures for cigars and other 
tobacco products, 1939-60 


Expenditures for cigars 


: : : ; as @ percentage of-- 
. Chewing, =| ee a 


Year Cigars ‘Cigarettes * smoking, ‘Total © motal tobacco . Total personal 
° ; " and snuff: i expenditures * consumption 
: : ; expenditures 
cee Viciellee Mil. Mil. Mil. Percent Percent 
edo dol. Gol. dol. 
ieee Peloul 1207 299 I Thou) hes 0.39 
1940 : 265 elo 302 1,883 li Td 
1941 : 28h Te Salis’ 306 2,108 M5 235 
19he : 305 SACI} 303 2, 381 12.8 34 
1943 : 358 2,02k 295 2,0C7 13 uh 5816) 
1944 : hoe 2025 290 Pagar INS) =oi 
1945 : 443 2,208 321 2,972 14.9 6 
1946 : 5he 2,656 280 3,478 NG (6 a27 
1947 : 547 3,044 278 3, 869 iyo 33 
1948 ; 548 3, 319 288 MES: 13,2 ctl 
1949 : 520 3,463 289 ee ieee .29 
1950 : 514 3,626 292 4,430 11,6 26 
1951 : 526 3,934 283 4,743 1a 25 
1525 oi 4, 326 282 Bos 10.6 e25 
1953 = 560 ey 268 5, 365 10.4 2k 
1O5h 2 552 4,406 260 Byes) OMG 123 
1955 : 549 4 ou 22 { 9» 390 10.3 al 
1956 2553 4,843 2he 5,638 9.8 .20 
LOT ta oot Seley 2ho 6,064 Gre 20: 
1958: 561: 5, 564 254 6, 399 ial .20 
1959 : 625 6,132 277 1,034 8.9 20 
1960 : 645 6,560 288 7,493 8.6 20 


Basic data, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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5 Feo 
Table 16.--Cigar tobacco: Acreage and production in specified countries, 1950-60 


: : : Colombia 
Yeots = ol erences Haiti > Jamaica : - 

: e : : 2 Native Other 

: 1,000 1,000 1,000 ~=1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000!" 75000 

: acres pounds acres pounds acres pounds acres pounds acres pounds 
1950 3 50 48,501 4 3,200 2 1, 380 39 37,778 8 7,196 
1951 : 50 39,682 \ 3,200 2 1, 300 45 41,852 9 7,972 
1952 45 38, 435 4 3,000 2 1,220 Ta 40,7 8 eon 
1953 : AS 37,112 y 3,000 ail 703 ho 46,296 8 8,819 
1954 : 7 41,890 3 3,000 1 603 43 41,667 9 71a 
ODD : 52 39,525 1/ 1,500 2 600 48 53,572 6 9,841 
1956 "3 50 41,897 ayy, 1,500 2 500 45 71,194 6 9,715 
1957 e 55 45,683 1/ 1,500 2 1;08h 48 72,311 6 10,582 
1958 =: 60 36,612 1/ 1,500 2 950 51 75,047 5 8,818 
1959 3 50 14,608 6 2,000 2 1,050 51 76,257 5 9,370 
1960 | 55 49,604 6 2,500 2 1,050 4o 55,887 4 6,283 

: Brazil : Paraguay ; Philippine : Indonesia 

: Bahia ; Fuerte seep Sumatra =? Other 
1990 : 87 60,686 3 2,777 113. 57,977 15 9,237 280 140,000 
1951 3 95 65,647 6 5,072 12h 5,907 12 6,869 289 112,565 
1952 = = 95 43,558 5 4,710 109 = 55,688 10 5,597 364 141,912 
1953 : oT 59,917 5 4,762 91 46,101 10 7,910 269 121,615 
1954 - 95 70, 846 4 3,858 85 35,227 lye! 7,079 319 = 116,835 
1955 : 87 62,831 6 4,960 80 41,188 30 12,710 296: 105,272 
1956 A 89 64,030 5 3, 500 ho 28,700 12 8,697 308 103,628 
1957 : 90 68, 343 4 3,000 105 59,061 20 6,093 320 136,095 
1958 ye 61,729 3 2,220 89 40,565 6 4,081 301 113,362 
1959 =: 92 63,933 5 3,973 oh 48,154 9 5, 9h0 315 115,460 
1960 ; 103 Th, 956 6 5,250 109 = 65, 967 10 7,700 308 123,695 


1/ Not available. 

Compiled from official statistics of foreign governments, other foreign source materials, reports 
of U. S. agricultural attaches and Foreign Service officers, results of office research and related 
information. 


Table 17 .--Cuba: Cigar tobacco, acreage and production, by districts, 1946-60 


: Vuelta Abajo, F ~ : Partido : : : 
Year : including wrapper, : resi : (shade-growmm : Remedios : Oriente 5 Total 
: binder, filler ; : wrapper) : : 3 


eo 


: 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
: acres pounds acres pounds acres pounds acres Pounds acres pounds acres pounds 


1946 : 52 30,644 10 4,609 4 2,693 82 43,732 4 3,005 152 8.683 
19k7 st 52 29, 584 9 3,298 BL 25576 Tm 4ijj4. 2 1,612 140 ~~ # 78,210 
1948 : 38 21,832 6 2,407 3 2,2h9 63 31,207 1 1,519 abla 59,214 
199 : 43 25,920 6 2,085 3 1,722 99s 22,311 1 1,272 112 93,310 
1950 : 57 33,755 9 3,950 B08 253i 73 50,391 4% 3,169 146 93,643 
1951 E 62 54,149 12 5,712 4 1,393 63 19,083 3 4,803 14h 85,139 
1952: O55 34, 285 8 3,909 3 «2,169 67 34,194 3 4,121 136 78,678 
1953 =: ~=— 60 46 ,820 10 5,202 3 2,453 72 «34,374 3 2,063 148 90,912 
1954 : 59 58,706 11 «3,902 3 3,218 TT? 42,506 4 = =6©2,408 154 110,740 
1955 : 66 59,313 6 4,175 3 3,316 76 40,259 3 2,172 154 109,235 
1956 : 60 52,364 6 5,818 3 3,184 Tl 38,556 3 2,088 143 102,050 
1957 : 62 59,868 6 3,569 3 3,45 72 4h,6ah 3 491,642 146 112,848 
1958 3 58 59,194 10 5,398 3 1,739 69 42,731 2 1,501 142 110,563 
1959 59 5h, The OS 35S Jp jack 65 ,505 2 1,420 138 102,832 
1960 ¢ 59 57,500 10 5,000 3 3,000 65 42,000 2 £1,500 139 109,000 


Country of 
origin and 
commodity 


CUBA 
Ciger filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 
Scrap 
Cigar wrapper 


PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

INDONESIA 

Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

COLOMBIA 

Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

NETHERLANDS 

Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

PERU 

Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 


Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

TURKEY 

Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

OTHERS 

Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Ci wrappe 

TOT. ie 


Cigar Mller: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Serap 

Cigar wrapper 


18.--United States: 


Oe 


Imports for consumption of cigar tobaccos, 


- ys 
: 1,000 1,000 
s Lb. dol. 


3 ULUY : 
1, 000 


lb. 


1,000 
dol. 


12, 301 15,463 10,873 15,435 


4,740 
2,694 
1,263 


+ 3,919 
: 5,096 
: 292 


282 86 


aby (= 56 


--- --- 
--- --- 
=-<-- --- 
“--- --- 


yoy 


"12, 58% 1 
: 3,92T 

: 92:209 2,950 
: 1,095 5,411 


550 10 
hs bos 


4,099 
5,967 
317 


83 
697 


»962 15,467 11,811 14,876 
5,179 


6,080 
1,260 


9,020 
3,911 
1,435 


28 
154 


3,925 
5,980 


1, 000 
1b. 


y: 


1,000 
dol. 


1, 000 
lb. 


9,897 14,425 9,737 


3,995 
8,125 
351 


1,905 
188 
1,219 


4194 
9,400 
1,109 


5,410 
i, 854 
1,588 


3,407 


oon 1/ 


~ > 
~ ( 
~ 

Qo o 


10,253 
& ken 
11,232 
Rs 


5,435 
5,221 
5,001 


e: Quan-. 
: tity : 


Value ; WAN-- Yalue - 
; tity : : 

1,000 1,000 1,000 

dol. lb. dol. 


ie) 
rar 
= 
ity 
w 
) 2 


le UW) OD 


wy 

. 

i 

w 

ON 

w FL 

. 

OV 

ON 

rt) 
Mw uw 


ak 28 af 


1/ a ae 

“> -——— —_—— 
5 = << 
& 1 


148,579 9,175 13.8% 
S418 &,.T7Ta 41955 
6,066 12,063 >, 305 
4,258 88. &,19) 


+F9) 
Cnn  * 
eg value 
Stig 
LLty 
7 ner 
a y}AO 
lb. 
5,006 12,525 
Ss 020 STC 
ed Pe 
Ax574 95-7 
4ok 2,100 
9 kes a 
<,*DD =e | 
7 5 
2 
a52 > <A? 
35<d ay V5 
— > 
<2 i: 
1 2 
-——- --—-—* 
5 3 
Ss 


Table 18 .--United States: 


Country of 
origin and 
commodity 


CUBA 
Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 
Scrap 
Cigar wrapper 


PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

INDONESIA 

Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

COLOMBIA 

Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

NETHERLANDS 

Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

PERU 

Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

CANADA 

Ciigarstalker: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

TURKEY 

Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

OTHER 

Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 

TOTAL 

Cigar filler: 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap 

Cigar wrapper 


a eS EEEEEE--Er EE SREEE rr ee 
1 Less than 500 pounds. 2/ Includes principally imports from Spain, Hong Kong, Iran, Greece, Syria, Rhodesia, Libya 


2158) < 


1956 1957 1958 1959 

: Aa ; Value a Value ae Value : ae Value 
; 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

alle} dol. 2D dol ahsyy dol. ass dol 
9,229 13,035 8,814 12,617 9,022 12,450 9,141 12,485 
: 3,779 4,316 2,968 3,952 3,125 3,826 3,731 4,564 
211,293 5,903 12,336 6,582 13,755 7,105 16,138 8,394 
600 2, 340 586 2,413 513 2,053 5320 2,14 
235 79 235 76 327 107 168 58 
47h 96 --- --- 92 26 1 aly} 
5,788 1,487 6,060 1,821 5,479 1,773 7,439 2,403 
--- --- --- --- --- --- 43 13 
1 7 ub 4 5 6 --- --- 
--- --- --- --- --- --- 4 2 
1 a) --- --- 23 10 26 6 
136 766 124 774 719 493 20 131 
nee ai 2 See eee ie eae 
1 1 --- =o =o == 135 65 
-== re al 5 =e —S -n= — 
--- --- --- --- --- --- 55 23 
ae mee aon soc 12 6 106 48 
--- --- --- --- --- --- 60 17 
aly a --- --- it a --- --- 
37 4 46 6 ae ae 139 19 
= aS 9 6 99 70 i 1/ 
— oae =o= --- 30 21 2h 16 
eco a5 @ al oan ase aa a 
3 4 122 58 67 26 a — 
3) tf 8 7 18 15 8 6 
21 al 1 a Hp2 18 = 2/349 43 
3 19 2 tik --- --- --- --- 
: 9,468 13,125 9,172 12,755 9,421 12,589 9,309 12,543 
: 4,262 4419 ©2,987 3,967 +=: 3, 335 3,938 = 3,803 4, 596 
217,141 7,416 18,443 8,410 19,451 8,933 24,680 11,011 
739 3,125 715 3,204 592 2,546 595 2,285 


and Paraguay. 3/ Includes mainly imports from Spain, Greece, Brazil, and Paraguay. 
Prepared from records of the Bureau of the Census, U. S. ‘Department of Commerce. 


Imports for consumption of cigar tobaccos, 1950-61 


- Continued 


1960 
Qquan=- 

tity ' Value 
1,000 1,000 

ibis dol 
7,041 10,843 
4,014 8364, 925 
13,795 8,059 
593 2,742 
512 147 
101 30 
9,886 2,966 
6 2 
39 34 
4 22 
74 17 
238 136 
227 ire) 
38 21 
292 123 
316 169 
1,691 560 
194 26 
426 18 
U5) 4 
2/276 5 
7,553 10,990 
4,729 5,150 
26,919 12,043 
597 2,764 


: guan- ° 
‘ tity = 
1, 000 


lb. 


2,484 


235 
3/81 
3 


2,485 
2,563 
16,905 
298 


* Jan.-June 1961 


: Value 


1,000 
dol. 


3,946 
2,582 
3,789 
1,344 


57 
138 
a 


3,947 
2,714 
7,104 
1,349 


Pe - B 


Table 19.--United States: Imports for consumption of cisar tobacco, 
stemmed-weight basis 1/, 1956-61 


Commodity and ns 2 - - : -_ : Jan.-Jume 
country of origin : 1956 ; 1957 ; 1998 ; 1959 ; 190 :; 496) 
: 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
: lb. lb. lb. 1b. lb. lb. 
Cigar filler, 4 
eee basis, : 
lus scrap): : 
Cuba : 23,658 23,613 25,370 28 , 375 2h ,167 10,653 
Philippine Republic : 6,416 6,295 5,882 7,608 10,482 8,130 
Indonesia : 2 a 28 29 64, 134 
Colombia : --- --- --- = 99 432 
Netherlands : 1 2 --- 13 226 296 
Dominican Republic - --- --- ne 152 558 376 
Peru : --- --- ~a= 60 1,691 286 
Canada : 37 46 1 139 194, 125 
Turkey : --- 16 112 288 426 403 
Other 5 Sul 129 234 356 289 683 
Total 2 30,145 30,093 31,639 37,1 3 21,51 
Cigar wrapper : 
(Stemmed-weight basis): : 
Cuba : 498 486 426 hho 492 ohh 
Philippine Republic : --- --- aa 36 = = 
Indonesia : 113 103 66 17 3 1 
Colombia : = — ae Se a a. 
Netherlands : oo 1 co les ea oe 
Dominican Republic - --- --- =—= —— ieee = 
Peru : oo ao Bas sere eae hie 
Canada : --- aa= os a nae aioe 
Turkey : --- 2 --- --- --- — 
Other : 2 ni 2 —— ie 2 
Total : 613 593 92 195 495 O47 


All cigar leaf, (Stemmed- : 
weight basis): : 


Cuha : 24,156 2h 099 25,796 28 ,817 2k ,659 10,897 
Philippine Republic : 6,416 6,295 5,882 7, O44 10,482 8,130 
Indonesia : 115 104 94 46 67 135 
Colombia : --- --- a e/ 299 432 
Netherlands : 1 3 = 138 226 296 
Dominican Republic : --- --- 12 152 558 376 
Peru : --- --- --- 60 1,692 286 
Canada : 37 46 i! 139 194 125 
Turkey 2 --- 9 112 288 426 403 
Other : 33 130 234 3/356 3/289 2/685 
GRAND TOTAL fe) 5 


V/ Unstemmed tobacco imports converted to stemmed basis and added to that reported in the 
stemmed and scrap categories. 
2/ Less than 500 pounds. 
A wide variety of sources, including Spain, Hong Kong, Iran, Greece, Syria, Rhodesia, Libya 
and Paraguay. 


Basic data from records of the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


= (0). S 


Table ao .---Cigar tobacco: United States imports for consumption, 
quantity ond average value per pound, 1956-60 and Jan.-June 1961 


195 : ODT : 1 . 1959 E 1960 :January—-June 1961 

: :Average: :Average : :Average: Average: :Average: :Average 
Commodity and : -,: value % : value : .,..: Value : : value : Do Veluers : value 
country of origin ; Quantity. per ;Quantity, per ;Quantity, per ;Quantity . per ;Quantity, per ;Quantity, per 
u : pound : : pound t pound : : pound : pound : :_ pound 


:Million Million Million Million Million Million 
> pounds Cents pounds Cents pounds Cents pounds Certs, pounds Cents pounds” Cents 


Cigar filler, stemmed: 


Cuba 2 9,2 141.2 8.8 Weta x0) 138.0 9.1 136.6 7.0 154.0 2.5 158.9 
Philippine Republic : 2 33.6 #2 32.3 ‘3 sey ae 34.5 5 28.7 — = 
Cigar filler, unstemmed: ; 
Cuba a 3.8 114.2 3.0 L382 361 122.4 Birt, 122.3 4.0 Naa | Papal 122.4 
Philippine Republic & 20.30 --- --- al 28.3 aly) --- Si 29.7 WA soc 
Hethéerlands poses --- 1/ --- --- --- 1/ --- oe 21.6 1 ao 
Dominican Republic ooo = = = == — al 41.8 a3 42.1 al 44.2 
Scrap: i 
Cuba 22.3 BYns) leis} 53.4 13.8 51.7 16.1 52.0 13.8 58.4 6.4 59.0 
Philippine Republic > 5.8 25.7 6.1 30.0 5.5 32.4 7.4 32.3 9.9 30.0 8.1 31.4 
Colombia : ses =25 zens ses === = ass === a 57-1 4 56.5 
Netherlands . 1/ --- --- --- --- --- nl 48.1 ily --- 33 22.6 
Dominican Republic : --- --- --- --- 1/ --- aul 45.3 a3 53-5 3 51.4 
Peru 200 =a~ --- --- --- --~ -~- al 283) 1-77 33.1 3 33.2 
Cigar wrapper, unstemmed: 3 
Cuba : 6 390.0 6 411.8 5 400.2 5 402.4 6 462.4 B3 457.1 
Indonesia : . 5 F 


1/ Less than 50,000 pounds. 


Prepared from records of the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Table 21 .---Cigar tobacco: United States general ‘imoorts, quantity 
and average value per pound, 1957-60 and Jan.-June 1961 
A 1957 : 1958 F 1959 H 1960 :_January-June 1961 
F H : Average : : Average : : Average : : Average :; : Average 
Commodity and : : value: _. : value : _. : value: _. t value: _, + value 
country of origin : Quantity : per 7 Quantity, per : Quantity, per : Quantity, per . ;Quantity : per 
ound . A ound : : ound 4 ound B 3 ound 
: Million Million Million Million Million 
: pounds Cents pounds Cents pounds Gents pounds Cents pounds Cents 
Cigar filler, stemmed: : 
Cuba : 8.9 4h .5 8.8 139.5 10.2 139.8 7.6 159.3 2.4 afy Allpal 
Philippine Republic : 22 32.3 3 3253 1 35.2 5 28.7 as =e 
West Germany : Al, 48.8 al 19.7 --- --- --- --- --- --- 
Cigar filler, unstemmed: 4 
Cuba + 14.8 (opal 16.2 67.4 2h .3 60.3 26.1 76.4 6.3 81.9 
Dominican Republic : --- --- 1/ os 6 eh.5 3.4 23°53 3 29.2 
Colombia : --- Se eee meee ay} oe 1.4 PUA 3.3 22.8 
Netherlands : l/ Set Ee = ay os igs) 43.0 ab 2e.0 
Paraguay : --- --- eas a=e 1/ eae 4 TS Led ARS) Auk 
Indonesia : aoe one ae creat 1/ ore 3 20.8 7T THES 
Brazil — ae one ae 1/ ee 2 39.5 2 42.1 
Philippine-Republic boos --- 3 6.7 226 12.0 2 28.7 V/ Bee 
Peru i oe aoe --- --- 5.9 10.7 — sos aoa — 
Scrap: 
Cuba 2 55 60.0 7.0 5585 7-5 55.6 11.9 55.5 2.6 60.3 
Philippine Republic : 6.6 29.5 5.5 32.4 6.4 31.2 9.7 28.2 7.6 31.1 
Spain i --- ail 45 ae) 6.8 amie = poe --- 
Netherlands : --- ——— sor Eee Sie ea ay; aa .2 PAUETS 
Paraguay foe --~ --- --- --- --- iy =a i} 13.9 
Cigar wrapper, unstemmed: : 
Cuba : 4 354.1 A 390.1 a7 380.0 8 354 4 sal 322.5 


Indonesia 


1/ Less than 50,000 pounds 


Prepared from recor’s of the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 


—s 


<< 


~- 61 @ 


Table 22.--Cigar tobacco: United States general imports, 1957-60 and 
January-June 1961 


: 1957 4 : c : --June 191 


Commodity and 


country of origin Quantity, Value ; Quantity, Value ; Quantity, Value ; Quantity, Value | Quantity, Value 
*1,000 lb. 1,000 dol.1,000 1b. 1,000 dol.1,000 1b. 1,000 dol.1,000 lo. 1,000 dol.1,000 lb. 1,000 dol. 
Cigar filler, stemmed: : ; 
Cuba > 8,896 12,857 8,797 12,270 10,155 14,201 1,580 12,074 2,422 185 
Philippine Republic : 235 76 7h: 106 193 6 512 147 --- --- 


West Germany 
Total ; 


Cigar filler, unstemmed: + 
Cuba. : 
Dominican Republic 
Colombia 
Netherlands 
Paraguay 
Indonesia 
Brazil 
Philippine Republic 
Peru 
Other 

Total 


Scrap: 
Cuba 
Philippine Republic 
Spain 
Netherlands 
Paraguay 
Other 1/ 
Total 1/ 


Cigar wrapper, unstemmed: 
Cuba 
Indonesia 
Total 


Cuba 
Philippine Republic 
Other countries 

Grand total 


29,625 28,085 32,297 28,411 42,695 35,809 46,354 
6,795 »38 
ie) 


All classifications: : 


1/ Does not include entries under this classification that probably were not for eventual use in cigars. Fron Tu 
quantities and values of arrivals of scrap were as follows: 1959, 1,265,000 pounds, value $63,000; 1960, 1,123,00 a 
value $54,000; January-June 1961, 655,000 pounds, value $37,000. From Greece, comparable figures are: 1960, 324,000 po 
value $23,000; January-June 1961, 252,000 pounds, value $18,000. 


2/ Less than 500 dollars. 


- 


Note: General imports include all arrivals in the United States as distinguished from “imports for consumption 
which represent merchandise entering into domestic consumption channels. 


Prepared from records of the Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


= See 


Table 23.--Changes in the duty rates on cigar tobacco 
imported into the United States, 1930-58 


R Rate of duty 
Description 9 : 


: Unstemmed : Stemmed 
Dollars Dollars 
: per_ pound per pound 
Wrapper tobacco, and filler tobacco when mixed or : 
packed with over 35% of wrapper tobacco: H 
Not the product of Cuba or the Philippines: 
Tariff Act of 1930 : PoPaS 2.925 
Trade Agreements: : 

Netherlands 2/1/36 3 1.875 2.525 

Netherlands 7/1/36 : 1.50 2.15 
GATT: : 

Benelux 1/1/48 : 1.00 1.72 

Pursuant to reduction in rate to Cuba: : 

6/29/57 | ; 9545 1.634 
6/29/58 | : -909 1.548 
Product of Cuba: : 
Tariff Act of 1930 ° 1.82 2.34 
Trade “9 3/3h 1) : 

Cuba 341 : 1.50 . 
cane ee to ee. in rate to the : 4 ay 
Netherlands 2/1/36 : 1.50 2.02 

Pursuant to reduction in rate to the : 

Renee 7/1/36 : 1.20 1.72 

Cuba 15/53/39 | : 1.20 Noe 

Cuba 1/5/ | : 91 ie 
GATT: Z 

oie: 1/1/48 : 91 Leia 

/29/5 : 8645 1.634 
£/58/24 . .819 BS 
Cigar filler tobacco: : 
Not the product of Cuba or the Philippines: : 
Tariff Act«of 1930 : 235 .50 
GATT: : 
aeyiy iT: to reduction in rate to Cuba: : 2). 2/ 

Ajab BD) 2/250 
Dominican Republic 5/19/50 : alr} 225 
Pur bo) 5 to reduction in rate to Cuba: e ey 

2 i pil 

2/30/26 : -161 123 

Product of Cuba: ‘ 
Tariff Act of 1930 : .28 -4O 

Trade eae : V V 

Cuba 9/3 3 ico ee 
Cuba 3/1 ; 6 : . 6 40 

Cuba 12/23/39: A 

Within quota 3/ : ofS 325 

Over quota 5 .28 40 
Cuba 1/3/he: : 

Within quota 4/ - 14 .20 

Over quota - .28 -4O 

GATT: 3 
Cuba 1/1/48 4/ . 14 20 
Cuba, 
y) i sale} eal! 
6/29/51 $ ae : 8 


= Continued 
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Table 23.(cont'd).--Changes in the duty rates on cigar tobacco 
imported into the United States, 1930-54 


- Rate of duty 


Description a 5 : 
Unstemmed . Stemmed 
r Dollars Dollars 
- per pound per pound 
Cigar filler tobacco--Continued: ; 
Product of the Philippines: : 
Tariff Act of 1930 Free Free 
Philippine Independence Act 1/1/40: : 
Within quota 5/ : Free Free 
Over quota - “3D 20 
P.L. 367, 77th Congress, 12/22/h1: : 
Within quota 6/ 7 Free Free 
Over quota : asp) 50 
Philippine Trade Act, 1/1/46: - 
Absolute quota of 6,500,000 pounds per = 
calendar year : Free Free 
Philippine Trade Act, 1/1/56: = 
Within quota 7/ : Free Free 
Over quota = .126 18 
Scrap tobacco: : 


All quotas and tariff rates on scrap tobacco are the : 
same as those given above for unstemmed filler : 
tobacco. : 

1/ Under this agreement, all dutiable Cuban tobacco and tobacco products (unstemmed equivalent) 
were subject to an annual absolute quota equal to 18% of the quantity of tobacco used in the menu- 
facture of cigars in the United States during the preceding calendar year. The reduced duties to 
Cuba on these products were also conditioned on continuation of the United States cigar-tobaccc 
adjustment program. This program was terminated on March 16, 1936, but the rate on Cuban wrapper 
remained at $1.50 a pound because of the reduction in duty in the Netherlands trade agreement cn 
February 1, 1936 and Cuba's guaranteed preference of 20%. 


2/ Because of the GATT prohibition against increases in tariff preferences, a rate of 21 cents 
per pound on unstemmed and 30 cents per pound on stemmed filler (except cigarette leaf) applie¢ 
in any calendar year after the entry in that year of a total aggregate quantity of 22 million 
pounds of filler (other than cigarette leaf) and scrap tobacco, the product of Cuba. 


3/ The quota was 22 million pounds (unstemmed equivalent) of Cuban filler tobacco, stemmed ané 
unstemmed, and Cuban scrap in any calendar year after 1939. 


4/ The quota on imports from Cuba was eliminated. 


Ly Philippine cigar filler, stemmed and unstemmed, and scrap tobacco were made subject to a 
duty-free quota of 4 1/2 million pounds for the calendar year 1940, with successive reductions 

L in the quota during the following years until Philippine independence, after which the 
Philippine product would become subject to regular United States duties. The quota for 
calendar 1940 was 4 1/2 million pounds, and for 1941 was 4,275,000 pounds. 


6/ As a wartime measure the quota for 1942 was restored to 4 1/2 million pounds. The 
progressive reductions in the quotas were resumed thereafter until passage of the Philipine 
Trade Act, effective January 1, 1946. The quotas for cigar filler, stemmed and unstemed, 
and scrap tobacco were as follows (pounds): 1943, 4,275,000; 1944, 4,050,000; 1945, 3,925,000. 


V The Philippine Trade Agreement Revision Act, effective January 1, 1956, provides for ansudl 
duty-free quotas which gradually decrease. Beginning January 1, 1974, there will be no duty-free 
quota. From January 1, 1974 to July 4, 197% Philippine products will pay the same rate as Cuban 
products; as of July 4, 1974, Philippine products will pay the full duty rather than receiving 
the preferential rates applicable to Cuban products. 
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Table 26.--United States: Exports of cigar tobaccos, by kind or type and country of destination, 1949-60 


Country of destination 


endiiiadven ty oe 1949 : 1950 : : 1951 : 1952 : 1953 : 1954 : 1955 : 1956 ; 1957 : 1958 : 1959 : 1960 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


lb. lb. ib. ib. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. Jb. 
Cigar filler (types 41- M6): : ays 
Canada 16 --- 31 61 Te --- 14 4 13 78 12 95 
Austria : 290 --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 
Belgium : 172 97 ng 33 a5} 6 --- 10 14 --- --- --- 
France : --- --- --- --- --- --- we --- --- 93 1ho 90 
Germany 1/ 2855 102 191 1 112 T --- --- 3 --- --- --- --- 
Netherlands : 114 --- --- 2/ --- 31 --- 20 --- --- --- --- 
Switzerland : --- 27 7 --- --- --- --- --- --- 43 14 --- 
Gibraltar : --- --- ho 14 58 8 --- --- --- --- --- --- 
Algeria and Tunisia : 2,932 568 279 eke 104. --- --- kag 29 --- --- cores 
Philippine Republic - --- 197 ---- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 
Cambodia, Laos, Viet Nem: --- --- --- 337 264 110 187 297 --- 352 822 307 
Others : 3/886 16 19 54 67 b --- it 43 5 1 5 
Total quantity * 10,112 1,096 4.96 853 587 159 201 764 99 571 989 497 
Total value(1,000 dol.). 3,403... 407. +150 +309 175 47 69 235 29. °°«940 «970° «e250 0) 
Cigar binder (types 51-55) : 
Canada 5 147 53 39 104 137 116 17 78 Be 37 10 28 
Austria : 292 eho 226 157 lhe 183 141 ihe 147 91 43 179 
Belgium : 305 413 591 334 505 233 108 525 Dp 194 133 318 
Denmark P 227 226 415 95 108 85 57 112 62 225 93 1ho 
Germany 1/ > 4,704 1,150 816 1,629 1,776 623 834 819 2, 381 856 2,608 855 
Malta A --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 
Netherlands 5 279 hou 529 335 333 110 2gk 236 232 ek 58 56 
Portugal : 84 --- 12 --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 
Spain 5 --- 111 --- --- --- --- --- 913 --- --- --- 2 
Sweden : 75 27 131 116 20 116 79 150 126 67 35 2k 
Switzerland : 108 19 8 14 16 152 31 --- 8 39 43 --- 
United Kingdom : 53 5 26 al iG} 4 4 --- --- --- 1 1 
Algeria and Tunisia : 138 --- 10 --- --- --- --- --- 2 12 i 2 
Cambodia, Laos, Viet Nam: 29 --- --- 3 i a --- 13 --- --- --- 3 
Others 196 87 8h 60 ya Cal 4 ny 316 219 203 317 
Total quantity > 6,683 2,755 2,887 2,848 3,100 1,723 1,669 3,102 3,863 1,984 3,228 1,925 


Total value(1,000 dol.) 6,013 2,330 2,491 2,500 2,599 1,676 1,374 2,196 2,646 1,740- 2,314 1,512 
Cigar binder (type 51) 4/ : 


Canada : 29 50 58 61 Ta 28 14 1 5 
Belgium : 175 153 131 54 87 98 130 51 4g 
Denmark : 25 82 65 18 61 3 199 8h 129 
Germany, West : 362 55 122 ho 52 116 188 130 53 
Germany, East J --- --- --- --- 4g --- --- --- --- 
Netherlands : 177 226 5 75 4h 138 50 18 39 
Norway : ren tad indies! heat chet 45 ice ee ae: 
Spain 3 --- --- --- --- 913 --- --- --- --- 
Others : ee ey Pe ee a Cee ee ee eee Oe ee - 18 16 
Total quantity 10 7 = = Sebht 

Total value(1,000 ao 574 185 Pe ee NEDT p igOo Ty 69) CBM 33a sn OON me Ser a NESTON 189 881 2 x 316 

Cigar binder (type 52) 4/ : 

Canada : 23 n 1 6 3 4 tos os =<= 
Austria : 157 ihe 183 141 1he 146 78 43 179 
Belgium ; 156 352 oT 54 423 459 53 47 119 
Denmark : 70 26 17 ho 48 Cal 14 --- 3 
Germany, West : 977 559 333 400 485 Die. 326 332 173 
Netherlands : 154 106 65 219 176 91 189 36 16 
Canary Islands : --- --- --- --- === 18 --- = 76 
Others : 70 61 48 34 98 38 2h 36 25 
Total quantity c 1,607 1,257 Thy 894 1,375 1,382 684 kok 591 

Total value(1,000 dol. i 1,549 1,278 7 806 938 1,167 577 4.96 536 

Cigar binder (types 53- ~5) 4/2 

Canada 52 76 57 50 34 --- 23 9 23 
Mexico : --- --- --- --- --- --- 111 1 --- 
Belgium : 3 --- 5 --- 15 --- n 35 150 
France : --- --- --- --- --- --- 45 87 190 
Germany, West : 59 --- 113 371 156 1,690 342 =«1,158 468 
Germany, East : 237) 1,162 55 22 76 --- --- 988 151 
Poland : --- --- --- --- --- 177 --- --- --- 
Sweden 3 116 20 166 79 150 126 67 34 eh 
Switzerland : --- --- 152 --- --- 3 27 22 --- 
Others : 5 --- 3 --- 41 48 78 98 37 
Total quantity : 466 =1,258 551 522 4722, Ob 70k 862,432 1,043 

Total value(1,000 dol.) 377: «836 522 379 377__:1,146 559 1,491 660 


Continued =- 
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Table 26.--United States: Exports of cigar tobaccos, by kind or type 
and country of destination, 1949-60 - Continued 


1949 : 1950 : 1951: 1952: 1953: 1954: 1955: 1956: 1957: 1953: 1959: 1966 


1,000 1,000. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,00 1,00 1,00 1,00 1,00 1,00 


Country of destination 
and kind or type 


lb. lb. 1b. lb. 1b. 1b. lb. 1b. 1b. lb. lb. 1b. 
Cigar wrapper(types 61-62): 

Canada : 2h7 302 295 140 390 400 343 418 537 612 Ban 553 
Brazil : 25 103 126 88 124 62 61 133 a 141 --- 55 
Austria : 95 148 ng --- 36 ral 8 14 — % 78 60 
Belgium : 76 112 107 158 4O7 377 473 275 203 86 Tl a7 
Denmark : 807 146 2ks 59 173 103 115 64 (otal 67 cal 18 
Germany, West : 3,437 2,375 2,251 2,102 2,196 1,780 2,325 2,366 3,023 3,077 2,570 1,363 
Germany, East : a 198 143 --- 194 50 oe) 123 18 T 
Netherlands : 05 149 172 194 182 261 270 126 157 nn5 132 
Norway : 70 1 2 2 2 3 4 1 2 5 2 --- 
Switzerland : 13 29 20 10 13 150 ge 25 os) 23 ko 14 
United Kingdom : 3 2 3 2 --- 13 26 10 22 x 206 157 
Canary Islands : 26 43 32 kg 39 73 71 101 ys 109 117 179 
Algeria and Tunisia : aig 8 271 ala) 28 26 4 14 51 15 10 6 
Philippine Republic : 53 32 gal 36 51 32 71 27 61 a 25 32 
Others 99 55 63 34 105 179 107 150 132 158 200 153 


55913 3,450 3,510 3,061 3,901 3,401 4,155 3,918 4,493 4,7% 3,919 3,292 
Total value(1,000 dol.)? 9,405 6,148 6,173 4,474 5,812 4,984 5,148 5,937 7,749 9,322 8,407 8,206 


Total quantity 


Cigar wrapper (type 61) 6/: 


Canada ~ 560 340 a) 
Brazil = 45 --- 17 
Austria - 3% 37 3 
Belgium 5 20 ci 3 
Denmark 7 se 23 li 
Germany, West : 1,943 1,405 899 
Germany, East : 123 57 ls 
Netherlands : 106 26 54 
Norway : 5 2 --~ 
Switzerland - 9 13 3 
United Kingdom - 3 90 157 
Canary Islands A 66 117 153 
Algeria and Tunisia : Bec at oes 
Philippine Republic : 2 ——— ed 
Others : 103 142 26 
Total quantity ° 3,134 2,288 2,247 
Total value(1,000 dol.)’ 6,718 5,638 5,965 
Cigar wrapper (type 62) 6/: 

Canada H 32 ~~ 57 
Brazil : 93 --- 45 
Austria --- 42 = 
Belgium : 68 3 ‘~ 
Denmark 25 5 3 
Germany, West : 1,13 1,165 Ss 
Germany, East - --- 7 3 
Netherlands - 49 ST 7S 
Norway --- --- --- 
Switzerland 7 1s 2 2 
United Kingdom : --- 118 --- 
Canary Islands - 23 --- 2% 
Algeria and Tunisia : i 10 6 
Philippine Republic . ~ 2 32 
Others : $5 $8 27 
Total quantity : 1,602 1,692 1,285 
Total value(1,000 dol.): 2,604 2,773 2,2%2 


w 


1/ Includes both West and East Germany. 

2/ Leas than 500 pounds. 

Fy Mainly Morocco. 

4/ Not aeparately reported prior to January 1952. 
2, Lf any, included with West Germany. 

6/ Not separately reported prior to January 198, 


ro 


Prepared from records of the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Table 27.--Exports of unmanufactured tobacco from major cigar-leaf producing countries, 
annual 1950-59 - Continued 


Exporting country ° : : : p 2 eRe et ee We 
Seal daetication : 1950 : 1951 : 1952 1953 : 1954 1955 1956 1957 = 1958 + 1999 Y 
i Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. 
> be ube be De be 1D io ib. lb. io 
Philippine Republic 

(Exports to: ) : 

Spain : 6.3 10.6 20.0 aly prs) 1755 9.8 12.6 15.3 12.6 10.8 
United States and : 

Territories - AS 20 3.2 2.8 1.4 3.5 6.1 5.3 12.9 5.0 
Cambodia, Laos, - 

Viet Nam - °7 1.0 1.5 1.6 1.0 3 8 5 2 3/ 
Belgium = AS. 4 fe’ ifs, ae) 9 Be 8 x i 3 
French Africa tose 8 al 2 a “3 4 6 a a 
Netherlands > oo 4/ el 1.6 ol “7 8 6 1 2 
Other : el: 3 at P| 8 4 oT T 5/4.3 9 

Total - 6.1 13.9 2.1 26.3 22.0 15.9 22.8 23.8 *31.2 17.3 
Indonesia (Exports to:): 
Deli type: 4 

Netherlands : 8.9 6.5 ari 5.0 74 6.3 6.9 6.4 8 --- 

United States : 1.0 9 af 5 aff ead 2 a9 ) --- 

Other : 3 --- --- --- --- --- --- 5 6/3-7 J/s.1 

Total Deli , 10.2 Tel 6.4 5.5 8.1 6.4 Til 7.0 5.4 42 
Vorstenlanden: . 
Netherlands F al A 9 aT ab Ar 1.8 --- 1.1 +2 --- 
Other pose --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 8/1.4 9/1.6 
Total Vorstenlanden' 1 a7 9 “7 ma 1.8 = ee 1.6 1.6 
Java leaf: : 
Netherlands : 4 9 eT 2.6 5.0 1.6 --- +2 --- --- 
Other oo --- --- ol al --- --- --- --- --- 
Total Java leaf E 4 9 2.7 2.7 5-1 1.6 --- 22 --- --- 
Krossok leaf: : 

Netherlands : 16.6 19.2 abil 20.6 25.6 13.6 170 22.0 13.4 2 

Cambodia, Laos, : ; 

Viet Nam : a2 Ail FAS 6 5 5 2 6 --- 1 

Other > ose --- --- ol «4 =10/3.5 --- -1 11/26.0 12/27.6 

Total Krossok * "16.8 19.3 n.4 21.3 26.5 17.8 17.2 22.7 39.4 27.9 
Other leaf, nN.e.s.: ~ 
Netherlands : 3 s2 3 13 9 4 .6 4 uy --- 
Other > eee --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 13/.8 14/.5 
Total other leaf | .3 “2 2213 9 h 6 a 8 5 
Total Indonesia - 

(Exports to:) : 

Netherlands > 26.3 27.5 20.6 30.2 40.0 23.9 24.5 30.2 14.h 2 

United States $ 1.0 aS) yf 05 oT 1 2 el “ --- 

Cambodia, Laos, : ; 

Viet Nam 3 2 el °3 6 05 °5 .2 6 --- 1 

Other $ 03 --- --- 2 5 3.5 --- 6 321.9 33.8 

Total . 27.6 2.5 ©.6 5 M7 8.0 O&.9 Se bye Sel 

1/ Preliminary. 2/ All 3/ If any, in “other.” .4/ Less than 50,000 pounds. 5/ Includes 


million pounds to Germany. 6/ Includes 1.4 million pounds to Singapore and 2.1 million pounds to United 
Kingdom. VU All to West Germany. 8/ All 1.2 miliion pounds to Germany and 0.2 million to Belgius. 
9/ AL to West Germany. 10/ All to Japan. l1/ Includes 22.8 million pounds to Belgius and 3.1 million 
to Germany. 12/ Includes 25.0 million pounds to West Germany. 23/ All to Belgium-luzembourg. 14/ ALD 
to West Germany. 7 
*Includes 9.1 million pounds of "Virginia" tobacco, of which 5.3 million vere to the United States 
and 3.4 million were to West Gemnany. 


Prepared from official statistics of foreign govermments. 
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Table 28.--Exports, and average export value per pound, of tobacco from major cigar-leaf 
producing countries to specified destination countries, 1955-59 


: 1955 : 1956 : 1957 : 1958 : 1959 


Exporting country A v Average: : Average: : Average: : Average: : Average 
ete se Bene ,Quan- ; value ;Quan- , value ;Quan- , marie :Quan- , eas :Quan- ; yee 
meu Ree , tity per ,tity ; per ;tity ; per ;tity ; per ;:tity ;: per 
: pound , : pound , ; pound , : pound . + pound 
Pitta We Saw el i Se NLS) iS, Mah, 8 iia SH AL Vimo: 
Babee Clr lb. _ ct. ibe oe ibe Cte db. ct. 
Cuba : 
West Germany 22.6. 290 aes} Aercls} OB8 1 30K6 PE Ou SbEOE 1.8 52.5 
Netherlands 4 Boi, ele) Pet 39r3 3.8 29.9 4.0 = 34.6 Te) 39.3 
Belgium-Luxembourg : Por esere apy SST ae elsigh 9 29.3 1 32.6 
Denmark SOLO pal Ko) fe PO ars A) Vee 5 n.a n.a. 
Switzerland : <2 Ovo +3 37-9 Ab | sha’) aSy SiS \ats) 4 33.9 
Spain SOCOM O 9.0 28.0 9.3 28.0 Oe) | eras Te) 33.7 
United States : 27.1 100.6 26.2 98.8 30.7 90.9 33.0 88.4 39.2 86.8 
Brazil 
West Germany 9.4 29.4 13.0) 0 2fc6 10.0 2ah.g 150 23825 6.9 2k .0 
Netherlands On P32R5 lgiate BMH Opie 2 (ea Wee eS 15.0 ok .8 
Belgium-Luxembourg Pash EaLAe) 2.9 22.0 Das eh Uf  BkSaal 1.6 pales 
Denmark 5.2 50.4 Gash ehistat) Mak 7 1Né}e,5} LenS Dati Salt 31.0 
Switzerland 4k = 30.0 Sos} | ASKo) 19) 3020 1.9 27.9 PES 26.2 
Spain yak alle) -(0) 8.5 19.0 14.8 20.0 18.0 19.0 12.0 18.9 
United States --- --- --- --- --- --- 1/ --- uy) --- 
Colombia : 
West Germany G Gdei se alecs! "fol ale hi sjasy alls) Biol ealeat TO altsiail 
Netherlands : AS) ale) aS) AK) x0) 6 16.0 8 19.8 9 Pal al 
Belgium-Luxembourg : sil, ala £0) go es8 oy le} @ 25.8 al 32.8 
United States :ooce --- --- --- --- --- 2:/ --- a) --- 
Dominican Republic 
West Germany Geel ale-at Biel) = are) 5.9 20.5 3.9) fe3 2.6 aly gare) 
Netherlands 3 ds} Ale}aab sje) alle, 3} 3.2 26.3 15) 2053 4.6 19.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg : 4.0 19.0 Sa 2080 Hees etal 4.1 20.9 3°53 22.4 
Spain Say GAO 6.1 14.0 Basy ena Se Oneme Oe: Yfeal 19.0 
United States 2 14.4 oe joo a «16.2 SOL Ost 
Philippine Republic : 
West Germany $oosee --- --- --- a --- silt else 5 33.0 
Netherlands : (esos 8 28.9 6 29.7 i 336 2 32.0 
Belgium-Luxembourg : soy BH ale: jel 2358 8 28.8 -T 29.6 3 28.0 
Spain Belch aye 12.6 18.0 Miss AMSA! Tae kee 10.8 19.2 
United States Be hub} He 6.1 26.8 5.3 29.7 12.9 29.9 5.0 32.2 
Indonesia 
West Germany i 
Vorstenlanden (binder) : 77" =S= rel Ses <= $= ake) (ep ic(5) 1.6 59.0 
Krossok Boe as maa Oa oe aor) Selle) sisiql 25.0 Wy 2 
Sumatra (wrapper) cats ae Soe ee cial asc cS one 4.1 6259.0 
Netherlands 
Vorstenlanden (binder) : 1.8 58.6 --- --- ibgik tse) pee reas} eee ---- 
Krossok 3.0 9 552 agp) Sins} PEL SH(GT aigight aaa 2 9.2 
Java leaf 7 1.6 70.6 --- --- “2 --- --- --- --- --- 
Sumatra (wrapper) : 6.3 250.0 6.9 259.0 6.4 272.0 .8 204.0 --- --- 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Vorstenlanden (binder) : --- --- --- --- --- --- ae Shs if --- --- 
Krossok 2 ame --- --- ==<- --- --- 22.8 49.0 --- --- 
Sumatra (wrapper) 9 ct --- --- --- aoe --- 2 yel7.0 --- --- 


United States : 
Sumatra (wrapper) a oll Pebade .2 286.0 sal Ashi o -9 289.0 --- --- 


B 
a ee 

1/ less than 50,000 pounds. 

Prepared from official statistics of foreign governments. 
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